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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, Peru and 
Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. headquarters in 
Ithaca, New York, SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up-to-date, reliable 
information about Central and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per year 
and includes subscription to the quarterly mag- 
azine. Residents outside the U.S. add US $10 
(US $7 for Canada) for postage. Those wishing 
to sign up in the United Kingdom can join 
through Bradt Publications (Please allow 4-6 
weeks to receive membership cards), 19 High 
Street, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE, 
UK. 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 

Furthering the exchange of information 
among travelers and researchers. 

*Promoting responsible travel through publica- 
tion of pamphlets, information packets, the 
Internet, and its magazine, the South American 
Explorer, 

*Publicizing projects aimed at improving social 
and environmental conditions in Latin America 
and collecting funds for their activities. 
“Awakening greater interest and appreciation 
for the welfare of endangered peoples, wildlife 
protection, and wilderness conservation. 
Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities. 

Fostering ties between non-profit organiza- 
tions, NGOS, conservation groups, and other 
socially and environmentally active organiza~ 
tions. 


South American Explorer: 

‘A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific discovery, history, 
archaeology, mountaineering, native peoples, 
languages, anthropology, geology, and more. 
Membership Services include: 
Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff and 
volunteers provide advice and practical infor- 
mation to members. 

*Networking: We assist members seeking trav- 
el companions for a trip/expedition, or seeking 
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to contact experts in a particular field, 
Volunteer Opportunities: We maintain a data- 
base of current volunteer opportunities in 
South America. 

* Trip Reports; ‘Trip Reports provide specialized 
information on just about everything—climbing 
Aconcagua, volunteering, learning Spanish, lin- 
ing up a local tour operator, white-water raft- 
ing, hiking the Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, etc, 

*Maps: The Club maintains a collection of top- 
ographical, geological, and road maps for mem- 
ber use and purchase. 


website. 
Trip planning: Members can call upon the 
SAE for help and trip planning information. 
*Discounts: Members receive discounts from 
many local tour operators, hotels, and language 
schools, 
Additional Member Services at Quito, Lima, 
and Cusco Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, Phone and 

Fax Service, Book Exchange Library, 

Message Board. 


To join the SAE: 

Contact us at our U.S. headquarters, use the 
order form on page 62, or sign up at one of the 
clubhouses. 


U.S, HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: htep://vww. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 
uitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 
Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 
Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): 
Benefits include a subscription to the South 
American Explorer, discounts on items in our 
catalog, a laminated rabid bat spittle-proof 
membership card, use of our information and 
trip planning services, storage for equipment 
and supplies at the Lima, Cusco, and Quito 
Clubhouses, ete, 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 
couple): These members contribute immeasur- 


fembers receive a book of their 


choice from our catalog. Finally, a Supporting 
Member may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Explorer at 
any time during the period of his/her member- 
ship. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club membership 
during their mortal tour of this planet. 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our catalog. 
Life Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at any 
time. 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife Member 
you will, of course, receive all the benefits 
bestowed upon Regular, Contributing, 
Supporting, and Life Members. In addition, 
when you pass into the realm beyond, you will 
face eternity with serenity, assured of your 
Club’s perpetual gratitude, You will know the 
true meaning of immortality as you return each 
year to preside at the annual Club baccanal held 
in your honor. Imagine the envy of your fellow 
spirits when they witness this outpouring of 
affection and devotion to your revered memory, 
a blessed dividend of immortality that might 
have been theirs had they but followed your 
sublime example during their brief and point- 
less jigs upon the stage of life. 


Yea) 
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A Work in Progress 


Cover photo: 5000 miles from the southern 
United States, the confederate flag does not 
seem to have the connotations which it bas 
come to have in the land where it was born, 
Courtesy of Mablon Entertainment. 


Picture This 
Dear Editor: 


Cheers! 


Dear South American Explorers, 

Thank you VERY much for sending me 
Fall/Winter (#69) issue of your magazine! 
My only complaint was seeing you waste a 
full page with a creepy photo of a swimmer 
in polluted waters, when you COULD 
HAVE run a photo or two of one or more of 
your clubs’ interiors (I envision winged 
leather chairs and a giant globe... a native 
in Inca garb serves pisco sours to members in 
pith helmets . . . am I right?) Anyhow sign 
me up for a year’s subscription and thanks 
again!! 


William (“Memo”): 


Screen Test 
Dear SAE, 


I am mailing from the offices of Creative 
Touch films, a UK based television produc- 
tion company in the hope that you might be 
able to help me. 

We have recently been commissioned by 
National Geographic television in America 
to make a twenty-six part documentary series 
called Adventure Challenge for worldwide 
broadcast. The aim of the series is to show- 
case the films made by adventurers and 
explorers to a worldwide audience and we 
hope to be able to show a wide range of 
adventures from across the world. 

Tam very interested in having films made 
by South American adventurers in the series 
and to that end I wondered if you might be 
able to help me. Do you know of any of your 
members who have undertaken great adven- 
tures and captured them on film and who 
would be interested in selling them to a 
broadcaster? Or perhaps, someone is plan- 
ning an adventure and would be interested in 
having help with filming and the possibility 
of sending it onto a TV channel? I would be 


Letters 


keen to discuss either option with your mem- 
bers and would be grateful for your help. 
Please see our website: www.ctfilms.com for 
further details about the company and our 
projects. 

I hope that the above info is of use and 
interest and that you will be able to help me. 
You can call me on 00 44 207 801 0707. 

Look forward to hearing from you soon. 


Best wishes, 
Kathrine Bancroft 
Associate Propucer 
Creative Toucu Fitms 


Suffering Cats 
Hello SAE, 


We have a short window of opportunity 
and can preserve 1,900 acres of prime jaguar 
and hyacinth macaw habitat, for just US $20 
an acre, if we move quickly. If not, this will 
almost certainly be deforested for large-scale 
cattle operations. You can do the math and 
see that it means we need $38,000 quickly! 

Read on for more details. 

The Focus Conservation Fund (FCF), a 
501(c)(3) nonprofit organization, has been 
working with local people in the Pantanal 
Wetlands of Brazil for several years. The 
Pantanal is the last stronghold for a number 
of rare and endangered species. Jaguar, 
ocelot, margay, little spotted cat, jaguarondi, 
giant river otter, caiman lizard, marsh deer, 
Brazilian tapir, hyacinth and golden-collared 
macaws all make their home here. We have a 
four-pronged strategy for preserving the 
wildlife, its habitat and the Pantaneiro cul- 
ture that exists here. We raise funds to pay 
local people to register their land as a reserve; 
pay for the loss of cattle due to jaguar preda- 
tion in exchange for not killing the cat; and 
have created a community-based ecotourism 
project at the Jaguar Ecological Reserve 
(GER). This reserve is also a federally-regis- 
tered, privately held, Pantaneiro-owned 
reserve. The community-based ecotourism 
project raises the funds for these other con- 
servation strategies. 

We have just learned that the lands imme- 


diately adjacent to the reserve are imminent- 
ly threatened. One has already been sold, and 
the other two are in harms way. We have the 
first option to purchase these holdings, but 
only if we can raise the funds by April 1. The 
alternative is likely to have a large cattle 
operation next to the ecotourism lodge, 
hurting its viability. We are also likely to 
have illegal hunting pressure on the region’s 
jaguars, as the ranching operation will seek 
to diminish loss to predation. The lodge and 
the FCF are partners, and nearly half of the 
profits from the lodge go to preserving more 
land and compensating Pantaneiro ranchers 
when jaguars kill their cattle. It will eventu- 
ally fund a school to keep Pantaneiro chil- 
dren in the Pantanal, Pantaneiro families 
together, and to provide an excellent educa- 
tion for them. 

We have received U$6,000 in matching 
donations to start this crucial campaign to 
save irreplaceable habitat. We can access this 
only if matching funds are received. We are 
looking for other donors that can put up 
matching funds, and donations. All dona- 
tions made in the USA are tax-deductible. 

One donor, a grandmother, donated “acres” 
to her grandchildren. In exchange, we send 
info to the children. She feels this is an excel- 
lent way to interest them in conservation. 

Another is using the Human-i-tees fundrais- 
ing program. Four of their nice nature-based 
tee-shirts raise $20, enough for one of the 
threatened acres. If you are interested, contact 
Human-i-tees at 1-800-275-2638. The proj- 
ect takes about a month from the time you 
start to when you finish, so you would need to 
start soon if you choose to do this. 

Please pass this e-mail along to your friends 
and colleagues. Contact me, Douglas Trent, 
FCFund@aol.com or 505 466-4688 in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, USA, for more informa- 
tion. Send donations in the form of personal 
checks and money orders made out to Focus 
Conservation Fund to the address below. We 
can provide bank information should you 
wish to send a wire transfer. 

Best wishes, 

Douglas B. Trent 
PRESIDENT OF THE BoaRD 
The Focus Conservation Fund 

103 Moya Road 
Santa Fe, NM 87505 
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Ace of Clubs 


Dead Right 


Dwight W. Taylor 


Who's that? 


Well, it just so happens, Dwight W. 
Taylor is the first member of South 
American Explorers to take out Afterlife 
Insurance. Yes, while others dawdled, 
hemmed, and hawed, vacillated and 
dithered with indecision, Dwight W. 
Taylor, a man of vision, boldly strode 
out on the diving board of opportunity 
and took the plunge. 

So what is Dwight W. Taylor getting 
for his money that you aren’t? Peace of 
mind, for starters. You have no idea what 
it’s like to be a tortured soul forever and 
ever throughout eternity. And maybe it 
doesn’t bother you that as the decades, 
centuries, and millennia roll by, there 
won’t be a yearly ceremony in your 
honor, with joyous toasts hoisted to your 
beloved spirit, amidst great merriment 
and fond stories told of your largesse 
and greatness of heart. Then so be it. Go 
ahead, slink off and die, unremembered, 
unloved, uncelebrated . . . uninsured. 

But if immortality means anything to 
you, what’s fifteen bucks a month? A 
pittance. Bear in mind, we’re talking 
about perpetuity. And remember, what- 
ever its shortcomings, the SAE never 
forgets. No year will pass without the 
annual celebratory Bacchanalia in 
honor of afterlife members. Right now 
Dwight W. Taylor is the most famous. 
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member of SAE in the club’s 25 year 
history. And years from now when those 
who lacked his foresight are no more, 
the name Dwight W. ‘Taylor will warm 
our hearts and summon up a smile. 

Can you be the first to sign up for 
Afterlife Insurance? No, We thought we 
made that clear, That honor is forever 
reserved for Dwight W. Taylor. But you 
might be the second, the third, the 
fourth, or fifth. The names of the 
immortal first five hundred members 
who take out afterlife insurance will be 
engraved on a plaque of gold. One and 
all will be cherished and assured a place 
in SAE Club history, a position of honor 
that will last as long as the SAE endures 
— quite possibly forever. 

Right now we are hard at work drafting 
the provisions of the afterlife insurance 
policy. We didn’t want to jump the gun 
and until we heard from Dwight, we 
didn’t want to do anything stupid. 
Dwight changed all this. We hope to 
complete work within the month. Of 
course, working out the details is tricki- 
er than you’d think. For one thing, 
there’s not a lot of insurance law that 
deals with the rights of the deceased. 
And it’s not a subject you can consult 
lawyers about, anyway, since lawyers 
aren’t going where good people go 
when they die so anything they know 
about this arcane subject is just hearsay. 

And there are other problems as well. 
For example, it’s generally true that 
older people expire sooner than younger 
people. This poses a problem. Should 
those closer to cashing in pay more, 
since it’s likely they'll get an eternity’s 
worth of benefit for less than what a 
younger person would have to pay? 
Also, normal life insurance policies sock 
it to the elderly. Should we continue this 
reprehensible practice or strike a new, 
more positive note in providing perpet- 


ual coverage? 

And should there be categories? For 
example, it’s likely some members will 
want to share their good fortune with a 
significant other. Dual afterlife insur- 
ance? And what about whole families? 
Or pets? This sort of thing. All this has 
to be taken into consideration when 
drafting a contract which will last as 
long as the stars shine and until rivers 
cease to flow. 

Fortunately, we have a good idea what 
the policy will look like. Our designers 
have come up with a triptych format, 
embossed with an impressive red wax 
seal of authenticity. 

Now while we’re on the subject of 
afterlife insurance, we don’t mind telling 
you that we don’t expect everyone to 
embrace this grand vision. We know 
there will always be detractors and gain- 
sayers, a contentious rabble of small- 
minded pinched people who think that 
this whole afterlife insurance is just a 
cheap gimmick to raise money. 

Well, our answer to that is “So what?” 
Even if this were true, what’s wrong with 
raising money, and why shouldn’t mem- 
bers cough up a measly fifteen dollars a 
month to support their club? But in fact 
afterlife insurance is a lot more than 
that, It’s a sacred promise between the 
club and its loyal members. 

You say you want proof that afterlife 
insurance is legit? Spare us. Who can 
prove there is an afterlife at all? No one. 
And yet there are millions of people out 
there who firmly believe there is, and are 
behaving themselves in the hopes that 
they'll be rewarded for it. Of course, 
there are probably just as many who 
think the whole notion is a huge crock. 

So where do you stand? Afterlife 
shmafterlife. For fifteen bucks a month, 
you’re covered. 


Continued on page 47. 
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Principal Confederate Settlements in Brazil. 


I wish I was in the land of 
cotton, old times there 
are not forgotten, Look 
away, look away, look 
away, Dixie land. 


George C. Barnsley. Barnsley Family Images, Georgia 
Historical Society 
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en I was growing up in Atlanta, my main childhood 
\ X ] memory of the Confederacy, apart from the carving on 
Stone Mountain, was the controversy surrounding 
whether the Confederate battle flag should be removed from the 
Georgia State flag. Since the arguments for retaining this symbol of 
the old South centered on the importance of tradition and memory, I 
assumed that the two flags had always been linked. When the 
Confederate flag was finally removed in 2001, I found out that it had 
only been made part of the state flag in 1956. That was a short tradi- 
tion, It says in the song, “old times there are not forgotten,” but they 
sure can get fuzzy sometimes. 


The South will rise again 


The Confederate migration to Brazil is likewise not part of general 
knowledge in the South. Sure, I knew that a few diehards had crossed 
the river into Mexico (the South will rise again), but when I started to 
do research for this article, I was shocked to find that I knew where 
the people I was reading about had lived, knew where their houses 
were, and knew descendants with the same family name. I likewise did 
not know that even before the Civil War some Southerners had 
hoped to expand their sphere of influence or even their literal coun- 
try into Central and South America. So at that time so long ago, 
which in many cases has been forgotten, it must have seemed per- 
fectly natural for some people to move to the places which the bold 
and rash among them had already hoped to possess. 


Manifest Destiny 


The idea of Southern expansion was an extension of a general feel- 
ing in both North and South that it was America’s divinely assigned 
mission to expand; our “manifest destiny to overspread the continent 
allotted by Providence for the free development of our multiplying 
millions,” as it was put in a Texas newspaper of 1845. Today, we 
accept Alaska and Hawaii as American—acquisition of territories 
such as these was a result of this kind of thinking. 

In the years before the Civil War, the issue of where the United 
States should end was pretty fluid and there were plenty of people 
who thought that it would be a good idea to take over Cuba, because 
it was so close; and Nicaragua, because in the days before the Panama 
Canal, that was where people crossed Central America on their way 
from New York to San Francisco. Several attempts were made to buy 
Cuba (Spain wasn’t selling), and several private attempts by one 
William Walker to take over Nicaragua were only a little more suc- 
cessful than the Bay of Pigs. What had started out as a national goal, 
seen as legitimate at the time, turned into the hope of the slave states 
for keeping parity with the free states. 

The Knights of the Golden Circle, a supposedly secret organization 
based in Texas, advocated a Southern Empire which would include 
Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Costa Rica. All 
thoughts of expansion were of course put on hold after the Civil War 


Jim Frazer was born in Atlanta and lived most of his life in 
Georgia. He is an artist and a writer hoping to publish a book 
soon, entitled Nearly Forgotten, Tales From the Chiquibul Forest 
of Belize. He now lives with his family in Salt Lake City. 
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broke out. In hopes of getting help from England, France and 
Spain, Confederate foreign policy did an about-face on the sub- 
ject of expansion. Though they never received the aid they 
hoped for, the Confederates did enjoy good relations with some 
countries that were to figure in the post war colonization moye- 
ment. Mexico allowed both the export of Confederate cotton 
and the import of ammunition for the rebels to be routed 
through ports such as Matamoros. Brazil sheltered Confederate 
blockade runners and was to become the most popular destina- 
tion for the Confederate voluntary exiles after the war. 


After the War 


‘There were plenty of reasons to leave the South after the Civil 
War. Towns were burned, fences ripped up, livestock driven off 
or stolen, crops destroyed, railroads inoperable, banks insolvent. 
People wandered the charred landscape searching for food and 
missing family members; some took advantage of the lawless 
conditions to steal whatever came to hand. Many of the poor felt 
they had no choice but to leave; in several states over ten percent 
of the population migrated. Some went west, others merely 
drifted until they happened on a situation that allowed them to 
continue living. They hated the Yankees but there was nothing 
they could do about ie. 

More affluent Southerners had other motivations and other 
options. They felt they had lost not only their houses, crops and 
livestock, but their way of life. That is the way the victorious 
Union wanted them to feel. Every single person who had fought 
on the Confederate side was declared guilty of treason, subject to 
sentence of death, and required to file a formal request for par- 
don to regain the rights of citizenship. Robert E. Lee tried to set 
an example by being one of the first to submit to the intention- 
ally humiliating ritual of asking for a pardon, but it was never 
granted during his life—in fact not until 1976. Others felt the 
burden of defeat was unbearable; they had to leave, get totally 
away to some place where they could regain their dignity. 


plenty of reasons 
to leave the South 


‘Those that left quickly went to Mexico. The quintessential 
image symbolizing the migration to Mexico is that of General 
Joseph Shelby burying the Confederate battle flag in the waters 
of the Rio Grande accompanied by a last bugle call and watched 
over by his men with bared heads. Confederate immigration to 
Mexico was encouraged by the Emperor Maximilian. His gov- 
ernment only existed because it was supported by the French, 
who were far away, and he figured he could use any military help 
he could get in his struggle against the forces of Benito Juarez. 
‘The Confederates, for their part, saw Mexico as a close by base 
of operations from which to plan and launch future attacks 
against the United States. Not quite two years passed between 
the time General Shelby entered Mexico and the defeat and exe- 
cution of Maximilian. The Confederates were forced to flee the 
country, either back to the United States or farther south. 
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the burden of 
defeat was 
unbearable 


Brazil 


Brazil was another story. The government 
of its Emperor, Dom Pedro II, was stable and 
in a position to offer significant economic 
incentives to those willing to immigrate. 
Brazil and the Confederacy had much in 
common, and it could be argued that some of 
those who came to settle there might have 
come anyway, even without the war, but as 
we will see, it was their attitudes as 
Confederates which enabled at least some of 
them to remain a cohesive group for a centu~ 
ry after the first settlers arrived. One superfi- 
cial similarity was that slavery was still legal 
in Brazil, That may have been a good selling 
point for agents trying to interest colonists, 
but few of the immigrants had enough capi~ 
tal left to buy slaves once they got there. 
‘They couldn’t bring any with them, either, as 
importation of slaves had ceased in 1850. 


Brazil and the 
Confederacy had 


much in common 


More importantly, Brazil’s economy, like 
that of the American south, was based on 
agrarian capitalism rather than the industrial 
capitalism of the American north. Genteel 
landed families running Jarge plantations 
formed the Brazilian elite and they encour- 
aged what they saw as kindred spirits among 
the Confederates. There was a strong move- 
ment towards the kind of decentralized gov- 
ernment that the southern states rights advo- 
cates had championed in the United States 
which eventually led the Brazilians to a rela- 
tively peaceful transition from monarchy to 
republic, One modern Brazilian anthropolo- 
gist has gone so far as to say that Brazil is 
what the United States would have become 
had the South won the Civil War. 

Tt was not just a matter of riding across the 
Rio Grande to get to Brazil, though. 
Promoters of colonization traveled to Brazil 


and covered thousands of miles surveying 
lands, They talked to government represen- 
tatives and obtained grants and concessions 
for the purchase of land and the importation 
of personal possessions and farming equip- 
ment. Then, they had to go back to the 
United States and convince others to follow 
them back to Brazil. The land was reported 
to be as productive, or more so than that in 
the United States, the “climate unsurpassed, 
neither hot nor cold ... frost is never known 

. everything grows, and grows well ...” 
Perhaps more importantly for those who were 
looking for a secure refuge was the promise 
that “Here the homeless may find a home, 
and the outcast ‘a resting place, with none to 
molest or make him afraid.’” There was no. 
question about who was desired as a colonist. 
One of the organizers went so far as to require 
that applicants “give satisfactory references 
that they are Southern in feeling, pro-slavery 
in sentiment, and that they have maintained 
the reputation of honorable men,” 


this new land 
under the 
Southern Cross 


Leaving Home 


The people came. By word of mouth, by 
hearing from friends, and friends of friends, 
by believing in “the real South—this new 
land under the Southern Cross where a gen~ 
tleman is treated like a gentleman and where 
there are thousands of rich acres waiting ...” 
They left from Galveston, Mobile, New 
Orleans and Baltimore. For a while, there 
was a problem because some of the 
steamships which the Brazilian government 
had contracted with to bring the colonists 
would only depart from New York. The 
colonists, some of whom were still wearing 
their gray Confederate uniforms, were 
understandably reluctant to go to New York. 
‘They had with them anything they could 
carry that could be imagined to be of use in 
the land to which they were going, which as 
far as they knew was totally devoid of any of 
the trappings of civilization as they knew it. 
They brought with them a “mass of old 
boxes, grindstones, pieces of mills, old feath- 
er beds, boxes with scraps of iron, old horse 
shoes, old chairs and stools.” 


the bands 
played Dixie 


Having embarked, many found the going 
anything but easy. With all their impedimen- 
ta, there was scarcely room for the people. 
Many of the ships had been specially re- 
designed to carry more than the usual num- 
ber of passengers. Occasionally, port officials 
would raise legal difficulties, find fault with 
the ship’s papers or outfitting, or require 
payments of various kinds before the vessel 
could clear port in an effort to prevent the 
colonists from leaving while making some 
money at their expense. One such ship, leav- 
ing from Galveston, got no farther than 
Cuba before being shipwrecked. The 
Captain had apparently been instructed to 
run the ship on the rocks so the owners could 
collect on an insurance policy. When the 
passengers were rescued they had to take a 
steamer for New York before they could start 
again for Brazil. Another ship was blown off 
course and ended up in the Cape Verde 
Islands. While that vessel was being refitted, 
it was discovered that part of their naviga- 
tional difficulties were caused by the ladies’ 
steel skirt hoops being stored directly under 
the compass, causing a large deviation. 


anew kind of life 


in a new country 


When they reached Rio, however, most of 
the colonists felt really welcomed. Crowds, 
sometimes cheering, came to the dock to see 
them, and bands played Dixie. The 
Government House that had been set aside 
to hold the new arrivals was a former man- 
sion on a hillside estate with formal gardens, 
marble benches, and frescoed ceilings. Soon 
dubbed the Emigrant Hotel, the facility was 
managed by a former Colonel of the 
Alabama Infantry. On one occasion, 
Emperor Dom Pedro himself visited the new 
arrivals, touring the facility, shaking hands 
and tasting the food in the kitchen. Different 
groups who had not known each’ other 
before would meet and compare plans and 
the new arrivals were allowed to stay there 
for thirty days free of charge. 


South American Explorer 


t fm 


A Confederate descendent. Courtesy of Mablan Entertainment. 


A few liked Rio so much that they never left. Most, though, went on 
to the lands which had been selected by their leaders. After leaving 
Rio, the government provided some transportation in the direction of 
the new settlements, but the settlers were left with the task of hauling 
their belongings up the often shallow rivers and creeks accessible 
mostly by canoe which led to their new homes. 

The Confederate colonists did not intend to integrate themselves 
into Brazilian society, to become Brazilian. Their objective was to re- 
create the society and way of life which had existed in the South 
before the Civil War. Although slavery was a part of that life, it was 
not the most important part as things turned out. The underlying 
positive aspects of life and culture in the antebellum South were what 
enabled some of the colonists to make a home in Brazil. They did 
become Brazilian, but in a unique way. The longest lasting colonies 
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were not those that recreated bygone days but those that used the 
skills and knowledge gained on the plantations to make a new kind of 
life in a new country. Still, some of the innovations that they initiat- 
ed were distinctively Southern, Pecan trees were one, another was the 
introduction of the Georgia “rattlesnake” watermelon, so called 
because of its distinctive stripes. These became such a popular and 
successful crop that by the end of the century the harvest required 
100 railway cars to transport it. Other Southern institutions, some- 
what at odds with others, that the Confederates brought to Brazil 
were moonshine whisky and the Baptist Church. Thomas McKnight 
used his distilling expertise to improve the quality of the local rum 
mown as pinga, and the Reverend Richard Ratcliff established the 
First North American Baptist Missionary Church in 1871. 


A racially integrated, multi-ethinic gathering where black men seem perfectly at bore wearing Confederate flag tee shirts, 


Courtesy of Mablan Entertainment. 


Beyond Rio 


‘There were four main areas of Confederate 
settlement in Brazil. As to which ones were 
successful, it seems to depend on whose 
account you read, Even at the time there 
were conflicting versions of the success of 
the colonists published, mostly in various 
Southern newspapers. Some of the colonists 
decided they had made a mistake and went 
home. Their stories emph: d the reasons 
they had for leaving, perhaps sickness, crop 
failure, problems with transportation or the 
language barrier, Those in the States who 
thought going to Brazil was foolish played 
these accounts up and publicized them, 
Then, those who were getting along well in 
Brazil would write replies saying that they 
were doing fine, and these would sometimes 
be published in the same papers. Thus, 
according to some accounts the colony 
founded by Colonel Charles Gunter on Lake 
Juparana and the Rio Doce disintegrated 
after a disastrous year in 1868. Another his- 
tory of the same colony says that Colonel 
Gunter stayed on and developed his land to 
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grow cotton, coffee, and sugarcane. 
According to this version, the colony’s main 
problem was a lack of transportation. Several 


colonies formed on rivers with the expecta- 
tion of regular steamship service. At least two 
families seem to have stayed on the Rio Doce 
until the 1880's when they gave up waiting 
for the riverboat and moved to an area with 


Brazil and served as a United Stat 
representative in the 1890's, 
‘Three colonies were clustered south of S: 
Paulo. One of these was formed on the river 
near the town of Xiririca by Dr. James 
McFadden Gaston of South Carolina, Dr. 
Gaston was one of the founders of the move- 
ment to colonize Brazil—he left to survey 
prospective sites only two months after the 
surrender at Appomattox. There were so 
many scouting parties in Brazil at the time 
that the government appointed Dr. Gaston 
as liaison between them all. His account of 
the expedition was published in 1866 as 
Hunting a Home in Brazil and became a must 
read for those thinking about becoming 


colonists. Though his research was detailed, 
there were some problems with title to the 
colonists land, Farming the area was proving 
unprofitable anyway and those colonists 
moved to be closer to others a bit farther 
north, 

Not far from Xiririca, on the Juquid River, 
was Lizzieland, the creation of the Reverend 
Ballard S. Dunn of New Orleans, which he 
named in honor of his recently deceased 
wife. It seems possible that the Reverend’s 
intentions were better than his judgement as 
he was the only colony organizer to be 
accused of fraud. The area he picked for his 
colony was described by a settler from anoth- 
er party as “extremely picturesque, but with 
the slight defect of being without good lands 
and in the rainy season half under water.” 
Not long after he brought his group to 
Brazil, Reverend Dunn mortgaged his por- 
tion of the property for $4000 and returned 
to the United States, saying he was seeking 
new colonists. After he left, a flood destroyed 
the first year’s crops and most of the settlers 
left. Reverend Dunn never returned to 
Brazil. 


South American Explorer 


McMullan’s 
Search for Gold 


Further up the Juquid past 
Lizzieland was the Sao Lourengo 
River which became the colony site 
chosen by one of the most interesting 
of the immigration organizers, Frank 
McMullan of Texas. McMullan’s 
interest in Central and South 
America started before the Civil War. 
In 1857, he sailed as a lieutenant with 
William Walker's filibusters on one 
of their abortive attempts to invade 
Nicaragua, and thus was one of the 
Southerners who was early in favor of 
the confederacy’s expansion beyond 
the borders of the United States. The 
story goes that while on this voyage, 
McMullan was given an old docu- 
ment containing directions that pur- 
ported to point the way to a Lake of 
Gold near the Sio Lourengo, The 
idea of going to Brazil to search for 
gold must have remained just a 
romantic dream in the back of Frank 
McMullan’s mind for the next eight 
years. Especially with the war and its 
aftermath, he had other more imme- 
diate concerns to occupy him, 


the way to a 
Lake of Gold 


With the idea of immigrating to 
Brazil gaining popularity, he deter- 
mined to lead a group of colonists 
and set off to scout for a favorable location 
for the settlement. Imagine his inner excite- 
ment when he found himself not only in 
Brazil, but told that the area indicated in the 
treasure document was available for settle- 
ment! As he explored for a suitable colony 
site, McMullan was drawn farther upriver in 
the direction of the supposed Lake of Gold. 
‘The lands he found were beautiful, but their 
remoteness made the location impractical. 
The Southerners were used to the isolation 
of plantations spaced some distance apart, 
but in the States there was already estab- 
lished a network of roads and river traffic 
which provided communication and access 
to markets. Very few of the antebellum plan- 
tations were so large and well established 
that they were totally self-sufficient. Even 
then, they relied on rail or river to get their 
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Kennikworth McKenzie (1878). Barnsley Family Images, Georgia Historical Society. 


crops to market. The colony organizers in 
their enthusiasm had continued upstream 
and settled on lands which were only accessi- 
ble by canoe. Since there were three colonies 
in the Juquid Sio Lourengo watershed, the 
colonists hoped the Brazilian government 
would institute a regular riverboat service, 
but just as in the case of the Rio Doce this 
never materialized, 

Most of the colonists knew nothing about 
the Lake of Gold and it seems that even 
though this scheme was always in the back of 
his mind, McMullan was very diligent and 
responsible in taking care of the families who 
entrusted their futures to his judgment. He 
even arranged for Georgian George 
Barnsley, who had been a surgeon in the 
Confederate Army, to join the colony as its 
official doctor and agreed to pay him $2.50 
per day. Barnsley was the son of a wealthy 


Englishman with Confederate 
sympathies whose estate, now 
restored, still stands in north 
Georgia. Dr, Barnsley came to 
share in McMullan’s search for 
gold, though he never struck it 
rich. He lived the rest of his 
life in Brazil practicing medi- 
cine and trying to persuade 
investors to back his elusive 
gold mine. 


He was 
mad enough 
to want to 
make 


a go of it. 


McMullan gained a reputa- 
tion as a caring and capable 
leader and as long as he lived 
he kept the colony together. 
Unfortunately, the whole time 
he was traveling back and 
forth to Brazil and around the 
States organizing the colony, 
McMullan was suffering from 
tuberculosis. He expended 
himself fully in behalf of New 
‘Texas, as the settlement was 
known, and this earnest effort 
probably hastened his death in the fall of 
1867, only months after the arrival of the 
colonists in Brazil. He never got any closer 
to searching for gold than he had been two 
years earlier when he was in a canoe pushing 
up the tributaries of the Sao Lourengo scout- 
ing for land. 


Santa Barbara 


‘To the Confederates it seemed natural, as it 
does even today, to explore the interior of 
Brazil by ascending the rivers from the coast. 
Tt seems somewhat ironic, then, that the 
most long lasting colony, the site even today 
of a bustling city called Americana after its 
first inhabitants, would be founded by a 
group who proceeded inland by oxcart. 
Colonel William H. Norris of Alabama 
began the colony when he bought a five hun- 
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dred acre tract and three slaves near Santa Barbara, northwest of Sio 
Paulo, The colonel was sixty-five at the time. According to one 
source, “He didn’t know anything about Brazil or the language. But 
he was mad enough to want to try to make a go of it.” "The rumor was 
that Colonel Norris brought considerable gold with him to Brazil. 
Supposedly, a Union officer refrained from digging up Norris’s front 
yard and finding the gold when he realized, via a secret handshake, 
that both men were Freemasons. It has been suggested there is room 
for historical investigation into the role of Freemasonry in the colo- 
nization effort. At least two of the colony organizers (Norris and 
Gunter) were Masons as well as the Governor of Sao Paulo Province, 
several of the Brazilian immigration officials and the Emperor Dom 
Pedro himself. 

At any rate, Colonel Norris had sufficient capital to get going in a 
new country. He and his son, who had accompanied him, sent for 
their families (they were the ones with the iron skirt hoops who took 
the detour to Africa) and started to farm. There were several reasons 
for the success of the colony. One was that the land really was 
remarkably similar to the land they were used to farming in south 
Alabama. When it came to farming, they knew what they were doing 
and they were technologically ahead of the Brazilians at the time. 
‘Thomas McKnight, who had originally come with the McMullan 
party, migrated to Santa Barbara and began manufacturing and 
demonstrating the use of the iron moldboard plow, This implement, 
which was to be instrumental in opening the great plains of the 


United States to farming, was at that time unknown to the Brazilians, 
who were used to planting crops by digging many small holes with a 
hoe. Not only did the Americans have the plow, they were experts in 
training horses and mules to pull the plow and other farm imple- 
ments. Some of the Americans found that they made as much money 
by showing their Brazilian neighbors how to farm as they did work- 
ing on their own land. 


Not only did the Americans 
have the plow, they were 
experts in training horses 

and mules to pull the plow 


‘The colony near Santa Barbara became a center for the gathering of 
other colonists who for some reason had not been successful in the 
first place that they tried. Southerners from both the Rio Doce and 
the Juquis Sao Lourenco area made their way to where they heard 
that others were doing well. One of the problems of all the early 


Festival participants practicing a dance showcase for a fund raising event which supports maintenance of the Campo Cemetery. Courtesy of Mablan Entertainment. 
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South American Explorer 


‘Men dressed in Confederate uniforms and ladies in antebelllum-style gowns dancing together: Courtesy of Mablan Entertainment. 


colonies was that when someone died, if they were not Catholic, 
they could not be buried in the cemeteries run by the Church. At 
Santa Barbara, land was donated for a proper cemetery with a 
chapel, together with an obelisk monument decorated with the 
Confederate Battle flag. The sense of community afforded by 
such things as the cemetery and the close presence of so many of 
their compatriots helped ward off homesickness and made the 
settlers and their descendants feel that this really was their home. 
‘The permanence of the settlement was assured when a railroad 
was completed linking it to Sao Paulo. When that railroad was 
completed, the Brazilian officials had to name the stop some- 
thing, and they christened it Vila Americana because that was 
where the Americans lived, Today the city has long outgrown its 
original roots and become one of the leading cotton producing 
centers of Brazil. 


On the Amazon 


The most remote settlement established by the Confederates 
was at Santarém, at the confluence of the Rio Tapaj’s with the 
Amazon. The similarity of the Amazon to the Mississippi as a 
navigable waterway had been pointed out by pioneering 
oceanographer Matthew Fontaine Maury, who was also a 
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Southerner (Maury was briefly Commissioner of Immigration 
under Mexican Emperor Maximilian). The colony was organ- 
ized by Lansford Warren Hastings who advertised his project 
with a book, The Emigrant’s Guide to Brazil. Hastings was an 
adventurer who had originally tried to gain political power in the 
American west by encouraging settlers to move to California, 
which he hoped to take from Mexico following somewhat the 
pattern of Sam Houston in Texas. His scheme came to an abrupt 
end when the Donner party all but perished following the 
Hastings cutoff suggested in his Emigrant’s Guide to California. 


no more spinach! 


The colonists in the Amazon fared better than the Donner 
party, but Hastings himself died returning to Brazil from a trip 
to the States to promote the colony. The settlers at Santarém 
perhaps tended to be more thoroughly absorbed into the local 
population than those further south; though there were some 
who fulfilled their dream of continuing the old South. Notably, 
one R. J. Rhome reportedly owned forty slaves, four of whom 
took care of the plantation house and thirty six who ran a sugar 
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mill and cured tobacco. The land and climate 
was of course totally different from that in 
Louisiana or Mississippi, and one wonders 
how the newcomers who had given every- 
thing up to come there reacted when they 
found themselves in the middle of the jungle. 
One individual, for instance, came to 
Santarém hoping to reopen his cobbler’s 
shop, but was disappointed to find out that 
the local inhabitants wore no shoes. 


By Brazilian 
definition... 
Martin Luther 
King and fesse 
Jackson would 
have been 
considered white. 


Many years later, Santarém became the site 
of one of the strangest and most misplaced 
attempts at Americanization of Brazil when 
the Ford Motor Company attempted to 
establish a rubber plant there. In the 1920's 
some of the original families were still estab- 
lished in the Santarém area. Reportedly the 
Riker family estate at that time “was domi- 
nated by its waterfront manor house, built in 
the style of the antebellum homes in the 
lower Mississippi Valley.” The Confederate 
descendants watched with amusement as the 
Yankees from Detroit tried to make the 
native employees do everything “the 
American way.” The labor problems that 
ensued came to a head in a riot that started in 
the cafeteria. Armed with clubs and shouting 
“No more spinach!” the workers marched on 
the management compound and forced the 
Americans to retreat to the ships anchored in 
the river, In the end, after almost twenty 
years, the enterprise was abandoned. One of 
the Confederados from Sao Paulo comment- 
ed, “they tried to do to these Brazilians what 
northerners had always wanted to do to the 
South—Yankeefy it!—and it didn’t work 
there either.” 

The romantic appeal of the Confederate 
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colonies in Brazil is all out of proportion to 
the number of immigrants involved, or even 
to the contributions they made to Brazilian 
society, though these were definite and sig- 
nificant, The idea sparks the imagination, 
You will never produce the same level of 
excitement and anticipation as a tale of the 
Confederados by telling someone about, for 
instance, how Norwegians came to 
Minnesota. Many, even of those who have no 
sympathy with the Confederate cause (or are, 
perhaps, repulsed by it), cannot repress some 
fascination with these people who were so 
determined to live life in a certain way that 
they would strike out to a new continent to 
do so. The story is rich in ironies, too, 
Though they were invited to Brazil by its last 
Emperor, the colonists, by espousing the 
same state’s rights stand they had in their for- 
mer country, came to be allied with the polit- 
ical factions that changed the empire into a 
republic. The Confederate flag, meant to 
symbolize separation from the Union, came 
to symbolize in Brazil that these people were 
from the United States. The group of people 
in United States history most closely identi- 
fied with repressive racism moved to a coun- 
try where people of many different ethnic 
backgrounds were coexisting and successful- 
ly integrating. One of the descendants of the 
colonists notes that in Brazil, “...a person is 
frequently considered white if he had any 
white ancestors. By Brazilian definition ... 
Martin Luther King and Jesse Jackson would 
have been considered white.” Doctors, 
lawyers, military officers, men used to an 
affluent lifestyle and being waited on, moved 
to where they had to work with their hands, 
Without losing its manners and sense of tra- 
dition, the popular vision of an antebellum 
“Southern aristocracy” was transformed, in 
the words of one historian, into “...an aris- 
tocracy of yeomen. Their greatest status 
symbol was the moldboard plow and ...their 
ability to train mules.” They had gained the 
most important freedom they sought, 
though—to live as they pleased on their own 
land with no Yankees telling them what they 
had to do. 


Sources 


All of the facts in this article were gleaned 
from the following books. If you would like 
to learn more, here are the places to start; 


The Confederados: Old South Immigrants in Brazil 
Edited by Cyrus B. Dawsey and James M. Dawsey 
The University of Alabama Press 1995 


The Elusive Eden: Frank McMullan’s Colony in Brazil 
William Clark Griggs 
University of Texas Press 1987 


The Lost Colony of the Confederacy 
Eugene C, Harter 
University Press of Mississippi 1985 


The Southern Dream of a Caribbean Empire 1854-1861 
Robert E, May 
Louisiana State University Press 1973 


Brazil was not the only destination of the 
Confederate voluntary exiles. Besides those 
that went to Mexico, here are a couple of 
accounts of those who headed for other trop- 
ical destinations: 


Admiral of the Amazon: Jobn Randolph Tucker, His 
Confederate Colleagues, and Peru 

David P. Werlich 

University Press of Virginia 1990 


Confederate Settlements in British Honduras 


Donald C, Simmons, Jr. 
McFarland & Co, 2001 
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South American Explorer 


The Confederate Flag Still 
Flies in the “South” 


AC.T. Films documentary 


Produced /directed by CARLOS TAVARES 


Co-produced by NANcI PADOVEZE 


The Confederate Flag Still Flies in the “South” is a 
well crafted documentary of the present day descen- 
dants of the Confederado immigrants to Brazil. It is 
set against the background of the Festa 
Confederado, a fund raising event which supports 
maintenance of the Campo Cemetery, which was 
started by Confederate exiles near the city of Santa 
Barbara d’0este in the State of Sdo Paulo, Brazil. The 
film combines interviews of confederate descendants 
and their neighbors with illustrations and old photo- 
graphs to tell the story of how the Confederates 
came to be in Brazil. 


The Festa Confederado seems to consist principally of 
men dressed in Confederate uniforms and ladies in 
antebellum style gowns dancing together and parad- 
ing with the flags of the former confederate states. 
As the title of the video suggests, the Confederate 
battle flag is a ubiquitous and apparently unifying 
feature of this gathering. It is interesting to see 
how, 5000 miles from the southern United States, the 
Confederate flag does not seem to have the connota- 
tions which it has come to have in the land where it 
was born. 


The Confederate flag was not a prominent feature of 
the post reconstruction South; its heritage was 
guarded for years by groups such as the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. After World War II, when racial 
tensions rose in the South segregationist, elements 
such as the KKK, and Strom Thurmond’s Dixiecrat 
party appropriated the Confederate flag as their sym- 
bol. From there, it came to be “a sign of resistance 
to the boss, to Southern yuppies, to the North, to 
blacks, to liberals, to any kind of political correct- 
ness,” among mostly rural good ole boys.* Any sug- 
gestion that the flag is a symbol of gentility and a 
proud, distinctive heritage is either summarily shout- 
ed down or laughed at by anyone who has the ambi- 
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Dancers at the Festa Confederado, Courtesy of Mablan Entertainment, 


tion of being taken seriously as a mainstream leader 
in the modern South. 


In the film, we are presented with what to many 
seems wildly incongruous, a very racially integrated 
multi-ethnic gathering where black men without a 
trace of Uncle Tom seem perfectly at home wearing 
Confederate flag tee shirts. Strom Thurmond and 
Trent Lott are the furthest things from their minds. 
To them, the Confederate flag symbolizes not racist 
bigots but a group of people who settled the area 150 
years ago where they now live. In the process of 
researching the accompanying article I read several 
confusing (to me) attempts by Confederado descen- 
dants to explain the development of harmonious race 
relations between their ancestors and the other 
inhabitants of Brazil. The reality of what has tran- 
spired did not sink in until I saw this film. 


*fAyers, Edward L. et al. All Over the Map. Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1996 


The Confederate Flag Still flies in the “South” (48 minutes) is 
available on VHS from the distributor, Mablan Entertainment. 
Write to P.0. Box 571643, Tarzana, CA 91357, or go to 
www.mablanentertainment.com. The price is $14.95 plus $5.00 
shipping. 
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Machu Picchu 


A Work in Progress 


Kennetu R.Waicut, P.E. 
T. Anprew Eartes, Pu.D., P.E. 
AND Eric A. Brxts, P.G. 


Figure 1. Machu Picchu bas endured for centuries because of the care taken in 


Kenneth R. Wright is 0 consulting engineer with Wright Water 
Engineers, Inc. who studies water use and handling by ancient 
civilizations. This year, he is working in Olympia, Greece; Mesa 
Verde National Park, Cortez, Colorado; Arles, France; and Machu 
Picchu, Peru. 


Andrew Earles is a civil engineering graduate of Stanford and 
the University of Virginia, where he received his doctorate. 
Andrew specializes in hydraulic engineering and water 
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The Machu Picchu we see 
today was never finished. It 
was still very much a work in 
progress when Inca workers 
packed up their tools in 1540 
AD and went home. 


construction. This National Geographic Society photograph was used for their AD 
1530 reconstruction of Machu Picchu map that appeared in the May 2002 issue of their magazine. 


resources. He lectures at the University of Colorado’s 
Denver campus and is a senior hydraulic engineer with 
Wright Water Engineers, Inc. in Denver. 


Eric A. Bikis is a hydrogeologist. He is a graduate of Ohio 
University where he received a master’s degree in hydrolo- 
gy. He also has taken course work at the Colorado School of 
Mines. He manages the Durango, Colorado office of Wright 
Water Engineers, Inc. 


South American Explorer 


INCA CONSTRUCTION RAMP 
UNFINISHED TEMPLE AT MACHU PICCHU 
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Figure 2: The Unfinished Temple's remarkable temporary construction ramp provides ample evidence of bow the 
Inca muved huge stones into place and baw they utilized stone platforms to reach in-place stones for fimal shaping. 


ile working at Machu Picchu, 
we didn’t realize, at first, how 
many buildings were still under 


construction. In fact, what we found was 
mind boggling and even surprised our col- 
league, Dr. Alfredo Valencia Zegarra, a vet- 
eran local archeologist who grew up with 
Machu Picchu and who we consider the 
world’s leading expert on the site. 

There is abundant evidence that work in 
progress had been interrupted. For instance, 
we found a temporary construction ramp 
near the Sacred Rock. Sloping 30 degrees, 
this ramp served to lever huge stones up onto 
a high wall. Nearby, a large stone has been 
left on the wall. It is tilted at a 45-degree 
angle so that the bottom could be shaped to 
make it nestle snuggly onto the stone below. 


what we found 
was mind 


boggling 


The huge stones of the Principal Temple 
were still being shaped when work ceased. 
And the walls of the Temple of Three 
Windows still bear the centuries-old stone- 
chipped instructions from the master stone- 
mason to his workers. Further, what can be 
seen of the huge raised platform that Hiram 
Bingham, in 1913, called the Temple of the 
Jagged Rocks shows that it would have 
become a striking architectural addition to 
the site. We also found a haphazard group of 
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partially carved stones. Even atop Huayna 
Picchu, we discovered evidence of monu- 
mental building. And several hundred yards 
up the Inca Trail towards Intipunku, we 
came upon examples of huge stones in the 
process of being shaped and placed. 


just look for 
the clues 


Check out the evidence on your next trip to 
Machu Picchu. Imagine the busy stonema- 
sons and civil engineers in AD 1540 working 
to bring this exquisite royal estate to comple- 
tion. Just look for the clues. 

The Inca royal estate of Machu Picchu 
(Figure 1) is clearly the most famous archae- 
ological site in the Western Hemisphere. 
‘That it has endured for centuries is due to 
the skill of the nameless engineers who built 
it five centuries ago (Kendall 1973). 


Be 


Little is known about the construction 
methods of the Inca. Scientists still argue 
about the methods the Inca used to move the 
huge stones into place and match them with 
others to form perfect joints. Engineers still 
disagree on what type of timber structures 
supported the thick, heavy thatched roofs of 
the buildings, while others marvel at the 
sophisticated drainage and flood control sys- 
tem that can handle the nearly 2,000 mil- 
limeters (79 inches) that falls on Machu 


Picchu annually. The Inca engineers who 
met all these challenges had no written lan- 
guage, wheels, iron or steel (Von Hagen and 
Morris 1998). Even today, the mystery 
remains—how the Inca accomplished so 
much with so few visible resources, 

Although lacking a written language, the 
well-preserved remains of Machu Picchu 
show that the Inca had an advanced under- 
standing of urban planning, hydrology, hy- 
draulics, drainage and impressive construc- 
tion methods. By studying their engineering 
techniques, we are able to broaden our arche- 
ological knowledge of their building tech- 
niques and shed light on the significance of 
this world famous site. 

Machu Picchu lies about 1,400 kilometers 
(870 miles) south of the Equator on the east- 
ern slope of the Peruvian Andes at 
Longitude 72°32’ and Latitude 13°9’ near 
the headwaters of the Amazon River. Machu 
Picchu is laid out like a patchwork quilt on a 
mountain ridge between two prominent 
mountain peaks: Machu Picchu and Huayna 
Picchu (Wright 2001). 


Construction Methods 


The precision achieved by Inca engineers is 
legendary. But until recently, what was 
known of their construction methods fills 
only a few pages in the ASCE Press publica- 
tion Machu Picchu: A Civil Engineering 
Marvel (Wright and Zegarra 2000). Because 
of the paucity of data, we returned to the 
archaeological site several times during 
2001. On these occasions, we set about to 
inventory, document and analyze what con- 
struction remained uncompleted, We used 
this information to provide advice to the 
artist as to what Machu Picchu looked like in 
AD 1530 for the National Geographic 
Society’s beautiful map supplement. This 
appeared in the May 2002 issue of the 
National Geographic magazine. 


Construction Ramps 


Signs of the considerable construction tak- 
ing place at The Unfinished Temple (a.k.a. 
Temple of the Jagged Rocks) are everywhere. 
One of the most visible indications of this 
activity can be seen from the construction 
ramps alongside the unfinished terrace walls 
on the west and northwest side. Years ago, 
Dr. Valencia took us to this ramp when we 
were studying types of Inca wall construc- 
tion. The largest construction ramp is situat- 
ed along the northern length of the west 
wall, adjacent to a secondary ramp. The 
largest ramp is illustrated in Figure 2. 
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Figure 3. The stone in the Eastern Urban Sector was in transit when Machu Picchu was abandoned, It would 


later have been shaped at its final destination. 


The ramp in Figure 2 has a slope of 
approximately 60 percent (30 degrees from 
horizontal). Along with the construction 
ramps, there are also several examples of 
temporary worker platforms along the west 
wall of the Unfinished Temple and on the 
northwest wall. Figure 2 also shows an exam- 
ple of an Inca platform used for wall finish 
work, 


Rocks Being Moved and 
Awaiting Placement 


We found a number of rocks in the process 
of being transported and placed. Examples 
include the large stone in the middle of the 
Sacred Plaza near the Temple of the Three 
Windows. We surmised from the position, 
shape, and size of the rock that this rock was 
being moved into place to serve as a center 
support for a roof beam for the Unfinished 
Temple. Another is the stone in the eastern 
section, shown in Figure 3. The smaller 
stones beneath the large stone were used like 
rollers to reduce friction when moving the 
stone. 

Other examples of rocks awaiting place- 
ment can be found along the west walls of 
the Unfinished Temple. A good illustration 
of a rock about to be placed is seen on the 
north end of the west wall. All that was need- 
ed for final placement was to lower the rock, 
tilted at 60 degrees, into position to the left 
of the cornerstone. Once in place, hammer 
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Figure 4. Geologist Eric Bikis points to the underside 
of a tilted stone at the Unfinished Temple that was in 
the process of final shaping in AD 1540 so that it 
would fit snuggly onto the stone below. The huge wall 
twas nearly complete when the workers left 


stones were used to smooth the face the rock 
faces (Figure 4). 


Terrace Walls Under 
Construction 


‘Two examples of megalithic stone terraces 
are the east and west walls of the Unfinished 
Temple. Figure 5 shows the west upper ter- 
race wall, The construction ramp again 
serves to haul up stones and provide a plat- 
form to set them in place. Another unfinished 
terrace wall is seen along the west side of the 
Sacred Plaza. It may be that a fourth temple 
was planned for this location; the small circu- 
lar wall is oriented to emulate the Coricancha 
in Cusco. The rocks nearby have been 
dressed and are ready for placing in the wall. 

At the Unfinished Temple, on the top ter- 
race, many cut stones abound. 1 
provide insight into Inca practices—con- 
struction methods and the exact measure- 
ments that characterize Inca stonework. 
Before placing the stones in their final posi- 
tion, the builders first conducted a “dry run,” 
fitting the stones together on the ground. 
Once assured of a proper fit, the stones were 
placed in the wall. 

Tn addition to the unfinis! 
the Urban Sector, there 
construction 
Agricultural Se« 


Is found in 
hed terrace 
id repair work in the 
. Figure 6 provides some 
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Roofs 


After conferring with Vince Lee, an expert 
on Inca design and construction, Ruth 
Wright, Dr. Valencia and Alfredo 
Mormontoy examined every building for 
roof structure and analyzed construction 
techniques. Some of these can be seen in 
Figure 7. At the Principal Temple, we found 
roof gables that were under construction, 
and others at the Temple of the Three 
Windows. The niches at the Principal 
‘Temple were being enlarged to support large 
beams at the time of abandonment. 


once you know 
what to look for 


Rough Hewn Stones 


Stones in the process of being finished are 
seen around the Unfinished Temple, the 
‘Temple of Three Windows, the Principal 
‘Temple, the Sacristy and the Temple of the 
Moon. Work marks or unpolished/uneven 
rock faces indicate the work was ongoing. 
Under the watchful eye of Dr. Valencia, we 
carefully documented the abundance of evi- 
dence. Marks on the outer side of the wall 


showed how the rock was being cut back. A 
line chipped in the stone marked what would 
eventually be the finished surface. Many 
other walls in the Principal Temple were left 
unfinished. Many large stones are already in 
place but need further work before they 
exhibit the smooth meticulously fitted sur- 
face for which the Inca are known, Once you 
know what to look for, work marks on the 
stone abound and all over (especially the 
Sacristy); bumps and pits used to maneuver 
and position the stones have yet to be 
smoothed away. 

At the quarry at Machu Picchu you can see 
another dramatic example of work in 
progress, An unfinished stone stairway lies 
near the Rock of the Serpents. This stairway 
clearly fit into some overall design but its 
final destination is unknown. 


Uncompleted Canal 


You'll find a terrace just below the Inca 
Canal, as it crosses the Agricultural Sector. 
Here, there was to be a secondary canal. On 
this terrace, we encountered numerous 
stones, with a small trapezoidal cross section 
cut into them. After examining the stones, 
we concluded that the master stonemason 
cut the ends of the stones and left them to be 
connected by the workers. Some, partially 
finished, were left when the workers aban- 
doned the site. The secondary canal was 
meant to be smaller and narrower than the 


Figure 5. The monolithic upper stone walls of the Unfinished Temple would barve been completed in a few more years 


if the workers had not left the site. It likely would have been one of Machu Picchu's most impressive structures. 
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main canal, but it was never finished. Based 
on the location of these stones—too low to 
deliver water to Fountain 1—and given the 
small size of the canal, we deduced it was 
intended to lead water from the main canal, 
perhaps to supply another series of fountains. 
No one will ever know for sure. 


its final 
destination 
is unknown 


Landslide 


Landslides damaged the agricultural sector 
but it has been estimated that eighty percent 
of this problem was corrected before con- 
struction crews left Machu Picchu. Our col- 
league, geologist Eric Bikis, carefully studied 
the prehistoric ground shifts and mapped 
them with a scientist’s devotion to detail. 

One ancient landslide, from scarp to toe, 
covered 140 m with a vertical drop of 66 m. 
This landslide damaged many terrace walls, 
displacing several by 1 to 2 meters. The full- 
length access stairway is intact, however, 
showing that it was either constructed at a 
later date or was completely repaired. 

The landslide left a sizable section of steep 
slope without terraces, a relocated canal, a 
drainage channel to intercept runoff water, 
and ten partially completed terraces. By AD 
1540, Inca engineers managed to stabilize 
the slope, but the terraces were still being 
repaired when the site was abandoned. 


In A Nutshell 


To build walls Inca engineers made use of 
ramps formed by stone walls filled with 
earth. Workers stood on platforms of stacked 
stone to shape and place the stones. As there 
is no evidence otherwise, we concluded that 
the Inca did not use ladders at Machu 
Picchu. This is why no ladders are shown in 
the National Geographic May 2002 map 
supplement. Larger stones were moved 
about using smaller stones underneath to 
reduce friction. It’s our opinion that the 
engineers at Machu Picchu commonly 
employed the levering techniques described 
by Vince Lee (Lee 1999). 

‘The Inca carefully fit the megalithic terrace 
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walls to provide structural stability and pres- 
ent a fine appearance. Through excavations, 
we determined that unlike the visible front 
side of the terrace walls, the backside had not 
been smoothed but left in a rough state. 
Terrace walls tilt back ata 5 to 6 degree slant. 
We found five Inca roof types: gable, hip, 
conical, shed and the wayrona (i.e., the ele- 
gant unbalanced gable form one finds on 
three-sided buildings) as seen in National 
Geographic. The Inca cut niches in the 
stones to support the beams. We came across 
several niches that were in the process of 
being enlarged presumably to accommodate 
a larger and stronger beam than called for in 
the original design. Throughout we found 
evidence of thoughtful design and crafting. 
It seemed a common practice for Inca 
- workmen to put stones in place before final- 
ly shaping the rock. Often they rotated 
stones upwards to allow final shaping of the 
bottom of the stone face. Smoothing and 
polishing the stones was accomplished with 
hammerstones of various sizes, ranging from 
20- to 25-centimeter (cm) (8- to 10-inch) 
river cobbles down to 6-cm (2.5-inch) diam- 
eter cobbles. It is clear the Inca set the very 
large stones in place first then shaped them 
to predetermined building lines. Evidence 
for this can be found on the Temple of Three 
Windows and the Principal ‘Temple. 
Stairways, on the other hand, seem often to 
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have been roughly hewn at the quarry and 
then moved to their final destination. And 
in some cases the Inca appear to have 
placed the lower rocks of a building tem- 
porarily in position to check the size and 
alignment. They were then moved away, 
shaped and returned for final placement. 


no one will ever 
know 
for sure 


Dozens of stones strung out in a row J 


remain of what was to have been a canal. 


Here, you can see a good example of the § 


division of labor between worker and mas- 
ter mason—once the shape and position of 
the channel was established, the cutting and 
shaping of the individual channel stones 
was left to the workers. 


Figure 6. The shape and character of unused channel 
stones that someday were to carry water to new foun- 
tains provides evidence of good civil engineering. 


Figure 7. A variety of 
‘workers’ hammerstones 
was recovered from the 
2002 wall excavation 
at the Unfinished 
Temple, the place that 
Hiram Bingham called 
the Temple of the 
Jagged Rocks. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Our investigations convinced us that Machu Picchu was still very 
much a work in progress up until AD 1540, when the Inca Empire 
collapsed. There is no doubt that the Spanish conquest interrupt- 
ed the work at Machu Picchu. Had the civil engineers finished 
their work, Machu Picchu would be even more attractive. Visitors 
would find an imposing temple, rising over the large central plaza 
just south of the Sacred Rock. 

To achieye the vaunted precision and monumental design, Inca 
engineers relied heavily on building techniques seen in earlier civ- 
ilizations throughout their far-flung empire. The willingness of the 
Inca to adopt technology from other cultures is a valuable lesson 
for modern engineers. The similarities in construction between 
Machu Picchu and other Inca projects all over the Empire provide 
evidence of a high level of control and coordination by a govern- 
ment bent on creating inspiring public works that would last for 
centuries. 

When you next visit Machu Picchu, take time to look at the 
exceptional quality of the Inca engineering—you can almost see 
their fingerprints on their work. 
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G.A.P Adventures welcomes you to every corner of South 
America with a new perspective. Whether you are 
planning to hike the Inca Trail to Machu Picchu, explore 
the Galapagos, venture into the Amazon or discover 
Patagonia, our small groups, low impact tour style and 
low prices all add up to great value! Find out how you 
can be one of the Great Adventure People! 


Call and speak with one of our adventure specialists or 
visit our website today. 


World Wide Small Group Adventures 


the Great Adverture People 


Toll Free: 1-800-465-5600 www.GAPadventures.com 
19 Duncan Street, Suite 401, Toronto, Ontario MSH 3H1 
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Hot Days and 
Hotter Nights 


Larry M. Lyncu 


You step through the 
darkened entranceway, leaving 
the tropical night behind. 


Breaking out in a sweat, your heart pounds to the rhythm of 
bass, bongos, bells and brass. The walls pulsate. The pungent 
smell of perspiration mixed with perfume assaults you. As your eyes 
adjust to the dark, broken by hypnotic flashes of the multi-colored 
strobes, you realize it’s not walls that enclose you, but dancers— 
scores of dancers gyrating, weaving and swirling, limbs flashing, hips 
thrusting in quarter-time beat. You fill your lungs with the spicy 
aroma. Tighten your belt a notch and plunge in. Welcome to 
Chango’. 
Cali, a modern, festive city, lies in the heart of “the Valley.” When 
Colombians say “the Valley” they mean the Cauca valley, a not-so-lit- 
tle Garden of Eden a hundred-fifty miles long and some fifteen miles 
wide between the coastal mountain ranges and the Central 
Cordillera, Until the turn of the century, the Cauca Valley was little 
more than a rural outpost. 

With a population of some 15,000, the Valley was largely cattle 
country, parceled out in vast tracts among the “hacendados.” These 
were proud, almost haughty men who raised cattle for leather and 
beef. Some had plantations of sugar cane used to produce the sweet- 
ener “panela” and distill the crystal-clear but potent “aguardiente” 
still sipped today. Life was slow, measured, patriarchal and unchang- 
ing. 

Tt has been said that the Cauca region is to Colombia what the 
South is to the United States. Indeed, there are similarities. In 


S uddenly, waves of sound crash over you like an ocean surf. 


Lorry M. Lynch is a university English professor and writer who 
lives in Cali, Colombia, and has more than 100 magazine arti- 
cles, stories, and essays published in print and online publica- 
tions to his credit. He spends his semester breaks adventure 
traveling and researching feature articles in Mexico and Latin 
America, and writing as much as possible.He can be contacted 
at lynchlarrym@hotmail.com. 
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bygone days “hidalgos walked the unpaved calles in coats of velvet or 
scarlet broadcloth embroidered and buttoned with gold and silver, 
their waistcoats of flowered silk, and the ruffles of their shirts were of 
the finest batiste,” says Kathleen Romoli, author of Colombia: Gateway 
to South America. And like the Southern states in colonial times, a 
large number of slaves were imported to work the fields and serve the 
gentry. 

‘Time has brought many changes. Today, vast sugar cane plantations 
carpet the Valley. Mechanized production of cotton, rice and cattle 
has turned the Cauca into Colombia’s most important agricultural 
area, after King Coffee. And with economic growth has come indus- 
try. A leisurely colonial town in 1900, Cali has grown into a large 
manufacturing center with more than a thousand industries at last 
count, 


There is salsa in the air. 


Yet with all the changes, Cali retains a homey charm, a personality 
t from other cities, an atmosphere you might expect to find in 
bbean. Romoli describes it well: 


the 


‘The most striking thing about Cali today is not the plaza with its 
imposing government buildings and rows of taxis, or the avenues 
of t palms, or the suburbs with their modern villas, or the 
churches, whose bells chime melodies instead of clanging as in 
Bogota, or the busy factories. Itis the pervasive air of cheerfulness, 
almost of gaiety. Not that it is a city of many amusements; Cali is 
not gay by virtue of commercial facilities for organized diversion, 
but by the grace of God. 


Cali a eeracts travelers from all over—tourists, businessmen, back- 
pack its, and students. And, of course, salsa fans and salsa 
artists! Recording studios, “rumberias,” discotheques and “viejotecas” 
abound. 

What is ppeal? The city’s buoyant atmosphere? The spec- 
tacular si The natural beauty of the soaring Andes? The vaunt- 
ed beauty of its women? Perhaps it’s the climate—where it is always 
June. Or could it be its remarkable cleanliness? Many Colombian 
towns are neat, but Cali is so clean it stands out. Or maybe it’s the 
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trees and flowers—the billowing crimson and purple bougainyilla 
that tumbles in profusion from the walls, the cup-of-gold that drips 
from the eaves, the waxy bells of the trumpet flow, the poinsettia 
bushes, gorgeous gardenias, the trees with magenta leaves and 
carmine flowers or others with feathery green-white blossoms or pale 
clusters of pink—the wild extravagance of blooms among which 
hummingbirds with iridescent green bellies flit even in winter. 


No salsa— 
no dates. 


Cali has all these. But undoubtedly for many, the principal attrac- 
tion that lures them to this charming city is salsa. The sensuous, trop- 
ical rhythms of salsa pervade the lives of the two million plus Calefios. 
On every bus you'll hear salsa. Go for a walk, to school or shopping— 
there’s salsa in the air, And, of course there’s salsa on almost all of the 
more than two dozen local radio stations. All over town, 24-hours a 
day, salsa blasts from speakers on the streets, in parks, in stores, from 
cars, portable radios and private hom i lives and breathes salsa. 

But why salsa? Many other musical traditions, s and types of 
folk music flourish in Cali (including the traditional Cumbia, where 
machete-wielding dancers stomp around full-busted women in ruf- 
fled skirts), What's so special about salsa? After all, Vallenatos, a 
brand of folk music with roots back to the days of the Spanish con- 
quistadors, is still hugely popular—especially as sung by the likes of 
Colombia’s Grammy award winner Carlos Vives. Boleros (check out 
Luis Miguel’s “Inolvidable”) and merengue continue to have strong 
followings here. Why has this one style in 
the culture? To aficionados the answer is simp! 

Whatever the reason for it’s universal popularity, in Call 
than just music, more than a dance. It’s an indispensable s 
explains my friend, Carmenza, “No salsa—no dates.” You can’t meet 
others if you can’t dance,” And that’s why there are salsa dance schools 
throughout the city. You pay for lessons by the hour. Prices range from 
$2 up to $6 per hour for more private, one-on-one instruction. Group 
classes fill up fast. Salsa classes are not just the place to go for learning, 
but to practice and perfect your moves or pick up some new ones. 
They're a good “meeting place” for neighborhood residents, “It’s 
important to dance very well or you’re boring,” says Sofia, an avid fan 
of salsa. 

Cali calls itself the “Salsa Capital of the World,” a title wrenched 
from post-Fidel Cuba and often shared with New York City. But even 
those who might take exception to “World Capital” will agree that 
Cali is certainly the “Salsa Capital of South America.” The top Latin 
salsa performers, like New York’s Jerry “King of 54th Street” 
Gonzalez, regularly fly in to strut their stuff. At any given time you 
can see all the famous names in salsa, artists like Cuba’s “Queen of 
Salsa,” Celia Cruz; guitarist, singer and songwriter Juan Luis Guerra 
from the Dominican Republic, Frank Raul Grillo, the Cuban- 
American also known as Machito; Reuben Blades, the popular 
Panamanian singer, songwriter, actor and politician renowned for his 
musical innovations as well as traditional salsa; Willie Colon; Oscar 
d’Leon, and others. 
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SALSA HISTORY 


Although elements of salsa are traceable back to the 
1920s, the roots of salsa stem in large part from Cuba’s 
La Sonora Matancera band. This was a popular group dur- 
ing the 1940s in the Caribbean, which incorporated many 
of the era’s top stars. Several of La Sonora Matancera’s 
stars spun off later to form La Fania, a founding force of 
salsa music. Celia Cruz, an original member of La Fania, is 
still popular and performing today. So are two other orig- 
inal members, Rueben Blades and Willie Colon. Early salsa 
borrowed rhythms and mixed Guajira, Guaracha, 
Pachanga, Charanga and Cuban Son, and later on, Afro- 
American jazz among other popular styles of the era. 
When communism swept Cuba, hundreds of thousands 
fled, among them many of the country’s top musicians 
such as Guillermo Portabales, a leading composer of 
Guajira. The break in economic and political relations that 
quickly followed stranded these musicians in a foreign 
land. Cut off from their roots and their musical heritage, 
they found new homes and devotees in New York, Puerto 
Rico, Panama and other Caribbean coasts, including 
Colombia. The resulting fusion of musical styles took hold 
and flourished through the 60s and 70s as the La Fania All 
Stars, led by pianist Richie Ray and vocalist Bobby Cruz, 
popularized the developing musical style dubbed “salsa”. 
In Bogotd, Colombia's capitol, salsa was, at first, con- 
sidered a vulgar, street form of music. But on Colombia's § 
Pacific and Caribbean coasts it was a very different story. 
Salsa caught on in Buenaventura, Colombia’s Pacific sea- 
port, taking the city’s largely black population by storm 
during the 1960s. From there it traveled south to Cali, the 
regional capital, and from there it soon thrust its way 
into mainstream society. Since it arrived in the city, salsa 
has exploded into a musical phenomenon, a force that 
pervades the lives of all it touches. 
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Salsa Capital 
of the World 


And you don’t have to go far in this city of 
dancers to hear all the different styles and varia~ 
tions of salsa. Juanchito, with 120 of the hottest 
dance halls, is the throbbing rhythmic heart of 
Cali’s sSalsa nightlife. Every week throughout 
the year, two hundred thousand locals pour into 
this eastern suburb to party. Cali teems with dis~ 
cos and “viejotecas” for the young and not so 
young. Latinos of younger generations typically 
favor a smoother, more sentimental music 
known as Salsa Roméntica, popularized by 
bandleaders such as Eddie Santiago and Tito 
Nieves. Internationally popular salsa singers of 
the 1990s included Linda “India” Caballero and 
Mark Anthony. The Puerto Rico based orches- 
tra “Puerto Rican Power” is another hot group 
with ardent fans both in Cali and Puerto Rico. 

While it’s thrilling to hear famous performers 
of salsa music from abroad, don’t forget Cali’s 
many own outstanding world class groups and 
musicians of salsa fame blending the old with 
the new. The classic and the innovative. It’s 
worth a trip to Cali just to hear the vibrant non- 
traditional sounds of Jairo Varela and the Grupo 
Niche. Or other artists like “Son de Cali,” the 
all-female “Orchestra Canela” and Lisandro 
Meza who also inject new blood into Cali’s salsa 
scene. These and the intoxicating classic salsa 
sounds of Kike Santader, Joe Arroyo and Eddy 
Martinez thunder through the air and flow in 
the veins of “coca-colos” (late teens to early 20s 
adolescents) and “cuchos” alike in discos, sal- 
satecas and even in viejotecas that draw the 
over-35 crowd. 


ea) 


When [arrived in Cali in 1995, I thought my 
salsa was OK. After all, I'd picked up some 
smooth moves from a bevy of hot Puerto Rican 
beauties during a summer stint in San Juan. 
Even back in my home state of Pennsylvania, 
there were opportunities on Friday or Saturday 
nights to slip out and mix with Latinos at vari- 
ous local Hispanic watering holes. I'd perfected 
a double-quick step in a rectangular pattern, 
too, and added whirls and spins to the heavy 
beat, I had no trouble getting, and keeping, 
dance partners. Then in Miami, during a Labor 
Day weekend retreat, I meta Latin cutie. I invit- 
ed her for dinner and dancing later that week at 
“La Cima,” one of the city’s top salsa clubs, to 
show off my moves. She was impressed. A year 
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SALSA 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL COMBINATION 


From its “invention” in the early 70’s 
until now, the term “salsa”, refers to a 
musical mix of Cuban son, African rhythms 
and jazz elements. Salsa bands now fea- 
ture as many as 14 performers, plus two 
or more vocalists. Instruments in a salsa 
band may include brass, percussion and 
= keyboards as well as traditional conga and 
bongo drums, flutes, guitar, and strings. 
Even violins and “afro-centric” and Cuban 
“son” instruments like claves (polished 
hardwood sticks), guiro (a notched, hol- 
low gourd rubbed with a stick, and mara- 
cas (rattles with handles), join in. 


Colombian salsa fanatics, called 
“Salsomanos” and “‘Salseros,” generally 
divide the music they consider their 
lifeblood into three relatively distinct cat- 
egories according to local salsomano, 
Franklin Mosquera, whose collection of 
salsa music echoes all three categories: 
Charanga, Bugalu, and Pachanga. “La 
Charanga” in Spanish means brass band. 
As you can imagine, horns, trumpets, 
trombones and even brass percussion 
carry the beat and flowing rhythm from as 
many as 20 band members. An interesting 
website for sampling this type of Cuban 
salsa is Charanga Habanera located on-line 
at: www. chez.com/abri/e/charangaha- 
banera.htm. Bugalu, originally considered 
a “deviation” or “compromise” of pure 
salsa music by musicians like Tito Puente 
and Machito, started in the late 60s and is 
essentially a fusion of Latin and Soul 
music showcased by young Latinos of that 
era, according to Izzy “Mr. Salsa” 
Sanabria, former publisher of Latin NY 


Magazine (www.salsamagazine.com). 
Pachanga, which found a home on 


60s and 70s, it has again revived on 


Pachanguero.” 
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Colombia’s Caribbean coast, is revered by 
“Pachangueros,” who dance virtually non- 
stop to its Cuban—origin bongo and conga 
drum rhythms. Hugely popular during the 


Colombia’s North coast with its notoriety 
reflected in Grupo Niche’s 1980s hit “Cali 


later we married and after a couple more 
years we moved to her native Colombia. 


Colombian salsa is a different beast. 
The style, rhythm and beat are similar in 
other places but it’s a different story on 
the dance floor. My feet recognized the 
beat, but behaved as if I were wearing 
Bozo shoes. For a while, I stuck to down- 
town places like “Cuarto Venina,” 
perched on the banks of the brownish, 
knee-deep Gali River. It’ listening only, 


no dancing here. The music is so subdued 
you can carry on a conversation over 
empanadas and cold “Costefia.” It can be 
just the right touch for a Sunday after- 
noon. Nowadays, my Latin cutie and I 
are considered “cuchos” (the over-35 set). 
Its been seven years. We're still here 
though, still dancing salsa. And I’m still 
showing off my moves. 


Torre 


Prva 
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PLACES TO 
DANCE 


Take a Cali Salsa-teca tour 


“Viejotecas,” or discos catering to 
working adults, sprang up in the 
70s when gold-jewelry-laden 
“Traquetos” began to frequent the 
best discos, flaunting their money 
and power, and stealing or harass- 
ing the attractive dates, girlfriends 
and wives of the working class,” 
relates Luz Adriana Restrepo, a life- 
time Cali resident and salsa afi- 
cionado. “You didn’t dare try to 
prevent them from having their way 
for fear of your own safety,” she 
continues. The drug traffickers 
didn’t go to the viejotecas, consid- 
ering them beneath their dignity. 
Now the social scene is less 
volatile, with viejotecas continuing 
to enjoy popularity and a steady 
stream of middle-aged clientele 
who prefer not to mix with the 
youthful “‘coca-colos.” 
Discotheques attract the younger 
set as social settings and dance- 
halls alike, since dancing salsa is 
an indispensable social skill in this 
part of the world. Salsatecas play 
70% or more of pure salsa music, 
mixing the styles to vary the pace 
for its mid-20s and up clientele. If 
you’re in town and want to hit a 
few of the “hot spots” out of the 
scores of steamy discos, here are 
addresses, phone numbers and 
brief descriptions of a few that 
fiery-footed Calefios recommend. 


Club Discoteca Chango 

Juanchito Km. 2 Via Cavasa 
662-9701, 435 - 9045, 435 - 9046 
‘www.chango.com.co 

A Cali salsa landmark located in 
Juanchito, a suburb along the Rio 
Cauca, that is a “must-see” on 
your nightclub tour. The area can 
be dangerous though, so it’s best 
to go with a street-savvy Calefio. 
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Some of the most fantastic danc- 
ing you’ll ever see will unfold 
before your very eyes on the foot- 
step polished dance floor here. 
Wear discreet sound-reduction 
earplugs or abandon hope of normal 
hearing for a few days, but try not 
to miss it! 


La Bodega Cubana 
Carrera 40 B-93 
513 - 0441 


A classy but fairly small salsateca, 
where the beat modulates from 
fast and furious to romantic and 
seductive. A prime spot to take 
that special date. Go early or for- 
get getting a table at this addi- 
tional “must-see” on your salsa 
nightclub tour. 


Grill Rumba Habana Club 
Avenida Roosevelt No. 25 - 23 
558 - 4514 


Don’t even think about sitting down 
in here. The action’s hot ond the 
pace furious throughout Cali’s hot 
weekend nights. Sip a cerveza to 
cool off, if you can. The more 
Spanish you know the better, al- 
though the music levels preclude 
most conversation. But then, on 
the dance floor, who needs to talk? 


Salsoteca Olafo 
Calle 5 # 26 - 55 
556 - 5769 


Situated on the always-busy Calle 
Quinta (Fifth street) next door to 
the Bronxs Discoteca, don’t be 
fooled by its diminutive exterior. 
The neon-illuminated cartoon char- 
acter “Hagar the Horrible” (Olafo in 
Spanish) adorns the building fagade 
above the main entrance. Once 
inside, it’s every salsero for him- 
self. 


Bronxs Discoteca 
Calle 5 # 26-47 
558 - 1189 


A top-of-the-line discotheque for 
“coca-colos,” you'll feel ancient if 
you’re beyond your early 20s here, 


but this mirror-lined joint really 
rocks. Tf you think sardines are 
tightly packed, grease yourself up 
and just try to squeeze in here late 
on a Friday night. Whoa! 


Discoteca Latino 
Calle 5 and Carrera 65 


This viejoteca typically features 
romantic salsa, videos and tropical 
music of the 60s to 80s. Located in 
a strip-shopping center, you enter 
by going downstairs to rumba 
beneath the closed businesses. A 
good take-a-date spot with a loca- 
tion further south on Fifth St. 
listen to romantic salsa at: 

www. chapu.com/site/cultura/ingle 
s/salsaromanti.html 


Tin Tin Deo 

Calle 5 and Carrera 22 

554 - 2830 

Not only classic Salsa but also 
Cuban Son, Reggae and even some 
Antillana or music of the Caribbean 
coast are played here nightly. If 
your hoofing is a little off, you can 
take dance lessons here too. The 
music and dancing are intense here. 
A popular spot, well-recommended, 
safe, and located on one of the 
city’s busiest thoroughfares, so 
getting there and away, even in the 
wee hours, isn’t a problem. 


SALSA ON 
THE RADIO 


Two of Cali’s major universities have 
excellent radio stations with none- 
too-shabby salsa music programs. 
Colombian communications network 
giant Caracol also broadcasts some 
zesty salsa radio programming 
nation-wide. Check with your local 
ISP to see if they’re available to 
you. You can also e-mail program 
directors for music lists and tapes. 


Univalle Estéreo 105.3 FM 
Program: Qué viva la musica 
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Director: José Danilo Alegria 
(quevivalamusica@hotmail.com) 
Saturdays 4:00PM to 6:00PM 


Radio 105.9 FM 


Announcer/Producer: Richard Yory 


(tiempolibreyory@usa.net) 
Saturdays 7:00 to 9:00PM 


Caracol Radio 100.9 FM 
Program: Latin Jazz 
Announcer/Producer: 
Fernando Tasceche 
Sundays 11:00PM 


SALSA ONLINE 


At the salsapower.com site you can 
locate salsa clubs and dance 
instructors, read reviews of the 
latest salsa CDs, connect and listen 
to salsa radio stations worldwide in 
addition to checking out interviews 
with salsa artists and catching up 
on salsa concerts scheduled in the 
U.S. and Latin America. A great site 
for salsa lovers like you! 
http://www.salsapower.com/part- 
ners/index.htm 


Salsapower.com’s salsa radio sta- 
tions on the internet are located 
at: 
www.salsapower.com/cities/fl/radio 
htm 


Solmusical.com has a brief listing 
of Colombian radio stations, some 
of which broadcast on the web. 
Check out their site at: 
http://www.solmusical.com/colom- 
bia%20radio.htm 


The MUSICASALSA site explodes with 
salsa, tropical and Caribbean 
music, artists, orchestras, bands, 
DJ’s, events and folkloric culture in 
Colombia at: 

http://www. musicasalsa.de/colom- 
bia.htm 


At the Cali Es Cali site you'll find 
music recommendations, salsa 
links and a salsa CD Top Ten: 
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http://www.caliescali.com/sal- 
saysalsa.php3 

justsalsa.com is a web magazine 
dedicated to Latin music and dance 
and includes artist photos and a 
myriad of useful links: 
www.justsalsa.com/ 


live Latin music radio stations are 
featured at: 
www.webradios.com/list/latin.html 


A CLASSIC SALSA 
DISCOGRAPHY 


In his book Que Viva La Musica, the 
late Calefio author Andres Caicedo 
offered a sampler discography that 
even today, nearly 30 years later, 
contains some unforgettable salsa 
classics. In his work he comments, 
“Music is the labor of a generous 
spirit that unites our primitive 
forces.” He also states, “Music 
also reflects time not yet wasted. 
A song that remains popular 
through time is a universal decision 
that my errors have been forgiven.” 
From his book’s 96 listings, which 
feature multiple cuts from the 
band of Richie Ray and Bobby Cruz 
in Barranquilla, as well as tunes 
from Anacaono—o Cuban seven- 
sister salsa band of the 1930’s, 
here are some titles, artists and 
record labels to start you off: 


“Pachanga que no cansa,” Manolin Morel 
“Changa con pachanga,” Randy Carlos 
“Charanga revuelta con pachanga,” 
Randy Carlos 
“Colombia’s bugalu,” Ray/Cruz: (Alegre) 
“Que viva la miisica,” Ray Barreto (Fania) 
“Tiembla,? El Gran Combo (Melser) 
“Anacaona,” Cheo Feliciano, Fania 73 
en vivo (Fania) 
“Bongo Loco,” Lebron Brothers 
“La cancién del viajero,? Nelson y 
sus Estrellas 
“Che Che Cole,” Willie Colon (Fania) 


“Piranha,” Willie Colon (Fania) 
“Babalu,” Ray/Cruss (Alegre) 


A FINAL NOTE 


Despite having a plethora of musi- 
cal styles to offer, Cali’s salsa is a 
most distinctive Latin American 
music style with roots in Cuban 
“Son,” that has been mixed, fused 
and refined by its influences from 
Afro-Caribbean, Jazz, Rock, Puerto 
Rican, “New Yorican,” Dominican, 
Panamanian, Colombian and other 
musicians. It’s a succinctly rich, 
diverse music style with important 
social and cultural meaning. The 
coined name “Salsa,” Spanish for 
sauce, signifies music with “flavor 
and spice” (salsa y sabor). When 
the music is “hot and spicy,” we 
say the musicians are “Cookin!” 
Taste for yourself just how perva- 
sive this music can be. Listen to a 
salsa radio station, visit a club or 
pick up an album. Get a copy of the 
CD “Grupo Niche: Cielo De 
Tambores,” for example. Listen to 
the tracks of “Cielo de Tambores,” 
“Dofia Pastura,” “Busca Por 
Dentro,” or the absolutely flaming 
“Cali Aji.” Then, just try to sit still 
if you can! You'll know why salsa is 
the lifeblood of Cali. Just look what 
it did to me. 
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Fear in the Darien 


Davip ‘TRUMM 


“Don’t do it!” 

They’ve just told us about the 
kidnapping of three Americans. 

What? 

No, they haven’t been through 
the Gap themselves, and they 
don’t know anybody who’s tried. 

“Too dangerous. Too many 
drug traffickers.” 


Usually, the closer you are to somewhere, the more detailed the 
information you can get. Not with the Gap. It’s like a black hole. 
Many have a vague impression of it, but nothing current, nothing 
specific. 

I’m hoping to gather some current information before actually 
committing. Traveling overland from Guatemala to Panama, I ques- 
tion the travelers and locals I meet, “Have you been through the 
Gap? Do you know of anyone who has?” 

It’s strange but many Panamanians don’t even know about the Gap. 
Most travelers have only read about it. 

The guidebooks say it’s possible to cross the Gap. They even pro- 
vide a detailed map and suggest hiring local guides along the way. It’s 
an 80+ mile crossing as the arrow flies, but twice that distance over 
the winding trails and meandering rivers. The mysterious Darien is 
synonymous with adventure, the challenge of challenges. Of course, 
Till have to do it! 


David Trumm is a geologist and an adventurer, currently under- 
going a career change to tropical botany. He starts his Ph.D 
studies as a member of a six-person expedition to the tropical 
forests of Nigeria. When not exploring tropical regions of the 
globe he enjoys exploring his new home in New Zealand with his 
wife Kari. Email: dtrumm@ihug.co.nz 
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A family passed on the river from Yaviza to Boca de Cupe. 


Eyes wide with fear 


In Panama City we'll have to decide one way or the other. Theran 
McCartney (yes, Paul McCartney's niece), is traveling with me at this 
point. She is seriously interested in “doing the Gap” but we both 
agree we need to know more, ideally get some first-hand accounts. 

We are staying in the old section of the city. It’s run-down, but the 
hotel prices are dirt-cheap. Muggings are common here, but so are 
travelers. We meet them in the local bars and in the main square, but 
none has been through the Gap or knows of anybody who has. 

At the US Embassy, the freckle-faced young American behind the 
glass looks at us, eyes wide with fear. 

“The Darien Gap!? That’s a special topic. You'll have to talk to my 
boss.” 


A dangerous place 


An older looking man in a suit comes out. 
“Why do you want to go through the Gap?” he asks. “It’s a danger- 
ous place. Two months ago Colombian leftist guerillas kidnapped 
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three American missionaries from the village 
of Piicuro,” he warns. “All Americans on 
official business have been pulled from the 
Darien. They’ve discovered three cocaine 
labs and several coca plantations. We strong- 
ly advise you not to go there.” 

“Well, do you know of anybody who's been 
through?” Theran asks, hesitantly, 

“We warn everybody not to go,” he 
informs her curtly, “I’m sure some go any- 
way, but, of course, they don’t notify us if 
they make it. And those that crossover from 
Colombia don’t come to see us either so, no, 
we don’t know anyone who's been through 
recently.” 

Well, gee, that’s a bit negative. We leave 
feeling rather deflated. 

Our next stop: the Panamanian Tourist 
Office. Here, the pretty, young woman tells a 
different story “The Darien? Yes, the Darien 
is a wonderful place —beautiful forests and 
friendly Indians. You must go see for your- 
selves.” 


The trip is on!! 


“But we hear it can be dangerous. Are there 
problems with drug trafficking or with 
Colombian guerrillas?” 

“Oh no!” she replies, “But some of the for- 
est animals can be quite dangerous—you 
know, like snakes and jaguars,” 

While we are waiting for a bus, a 
Panamanian man comes up. He speaks in 
very good English. He has lived all over the 
world, he says, but prefers Panama. He also 
remarks in passing that if we encounter any 
Colombian guerillas in the Darien they will 
shoot us on the spot without any questions. 

‘Things are beginning to look bad. 

Back in the old part of the city, Theran and 
Trelax over a beer in the main square. “What 
should we do, Dave? This doesn’t look 
good,” 

We meet two travelers. Ludwig, a 
German, is of medium height, has short hair 
and a permanent smirk on his face. Jason, an 
Englishman, is tall and lanky, and wears 
small, round, John Lennon-type glasses. He 
is chewing raw garlic, He says it keeps the 
mosquitoes away. It keeps me away too. 

“We also want to go through the Gap!” 
says Ludwig (Jason, the quiet type, is too 
busy chewing on garlic to join in), “But we 
hayen’t found anybody to go with us. We've 
actually talked to two groups that came 
through the Gap from Colombia. They had 
no problems.” 
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So it comes to pass the four of us team up— 
two Brits, a German and an American. 
Crossing the Gap together will be safer, we 
figure and, besides, two groups have just 
come through without incident, 

The trip is on!! 

We spend the next two days buying sup- 
plies and getting ready. Theran heads to the 
hospital for a yellow fever inoculation, The 
rest of us go off to buy medicines, food, and 
gifts for the Indians. We estimate the trip 
will take one to two weeks, 


We are careening at breakneck speed over 
and through the bumps. I am scrunched 
against the side of the van, my feet on the 
backpacks, my knees in my face. All the win- 
dows are closed, and it’s about 2120° (really 
just 90°). I have to pee the whole 10 hours! 

‘The Pan-American Highway ends and the 
Gap begins at Yaviza. This is more like an 
outpost than a town. A concrete sidewalk, 
elevated above the rather marshy grass, runs: 
between a handful of buildings. A rusted 
wreck of what appears to have been a car lies 
on its side. We are the only foreigners in 
Yaviza and attract the stares of everyone. We 
find a restaurant. Over our Last Supper, we 
raise our glasses of beer in a toast. Everyone 
knows we are in for an adventure—that this 
will be the last wholesome meal for a while. 
That night, we sleep in grimy rooms above 
the bar, loud music blasting away into the 
wee hours. 

The next morning, in the boat with all our 
gear and two boatmen, we head off, The two 
engines drone. Homesteads roughly chopped 
out of the forest thin out as we move along. 
Children run along the bank following us as 
far as they can, waving wildly. “This is going: 
to be fun!” says Ludwig smirking. Jason 
chews quietly chews on garlic, and the boat- 
men keep their distance from him, 

Te rains and rains and rains. For three hours 
it pours while Theran and I bail. We are 
soaked by the time we pull up to the village 
of Boca de Cupe. It’s slightly smaller than 
Yaviza. The customary elevated concrete 
sidewalk winds past homes that would be 
tool sheds in another country. The book says 
to get food and lodging with a local family— 
“Try Maria’s place.” 

“Sure, I know Maria,” says our boatman, 

Jason scratches his mosquito bites. The 
garlic is not doing its trick. 

On our second day, the forest edges much 
closer to the narrowing river. No more 
homesteads, no more yelling children. Birds 
of all colors, sounds, and shapes swoop over- 


head, Vines hang down from the dense 
canopy. The boat suddenly bottoms out in 
the rocky rapids. Ludwig hops out and helps 
the boatmen push and pull it over the rocks, 

“This is great!!” says Ludwig. “Now we're 
getting very remote. I feel a sense of real 
adventure coming on!” 

‘Theran smiles. 

Jason writes some notes about the birdlife 
in his journal. 


Several hours later we pull up to a small 
trail. “Follow that trail to the village of 
Piicuro,” says the boatman. 

“What? You're not taking us?” I ask. 

“No. We don’t want to go to that village,” 
says he, 

Hmm. That’s interesting. I wonder why. 


In Puicuro, the Indians gather around, the 
men in shorts, the women in colorful 
embroidered skirts and tops. Each man wears 
a necklace of monkey teeth. Fancy beaded 
sleeves encircle the ankles and arms of one 
young girl. We learn later that the sleeves are 
a sign that she is ready for mating. Silently, 
the villagers stare fixedly at us. We stare 
back. 

I clear my throat. “Uh, can you please take 
us to the village chief?” 

“The chief is out hunting,” says a woman. 
“Tam his wife. I will show you where you can 
sleep.” 

She takes us to a small bamboo-walled hut 
with thatched roof and mud floor. “This is 
next to our house. The door has a latch so 
you can lock it.” 

I inspect the door, It is flimsy, made of 
bamboo. A piece of wood turns on a screw to 
hold it shut. I wonder why that’s so impor- 
tant? 


we all freeze 


‘The eight or so bamboo huts in the village 
are evenly spaced on the hard-packed red 
mud, Mangy dogs tied to the huts bark 
viciously. Near one end of the village there is 
a small plywood building—the only plywood 
in the village. “That was the missionaries’ 
house before they were kidnapped,” a 
woman remarks matter-of-factly. 

We peer through the mosquito netting sta- 
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Bamboo-sided buts in Pticuro village. We slept in the hut to the right, the cbiof 
and bis wife in the but to the left. 
pled to the window frames. Benches line the walls. Scraps of paper are 
tacked to bulletin boards. A large chalkboard stands near the front of 
the main room with words scribbled across it. Clothes are draped 
here and there, with cups, silverware, and plates on tables. There's a 
sense of hasty departure. Jason stops chewing garlic. Everyone is 
silent. 

Ludwig cautiously approaches a man who has been watching us. 

“Have you heard anything from the kidnappers? Do you know if the 
missionaries are still alive?” 

“The Colombian guerrillas came and took them away,” he replies. 
“We don’t know anything more. The missionaries were good peo- 
ple.” 

We all stare at the Indian, Theran clears her throat, “Let’s go over 
there and see what those people are doing,” she says in a shaky voice. 

“Don’t worry, we'll be out of here tomorrow,” I say quickly. “What's 
the likelihood of anything happening now? It’s been more than two 
months since the kidnappings. We'll be fine.” I feel a sense of respon- 
sibility for the trip. Lam, after all, the oldest, Was I not sup- 
posed to be more responsible? Should we really be here? The 
image of the freckle-faced American at the embassy flashes 
into my mind—his eyes wide with terror. 

A group of Indians are busily repairing a thatched roof. A 
pretty, young girl is pounding rice in a large wooden bowl 
with a long pole. She wears similar beaded anklets and arm- 
lets. With each blow of the pole, husks of rice billow out. 
Nine months later I will see this same exact technique used 
by Indians deep in the rainforests of Borneo. 

She invites Theran to try, Theran almost knocks the bowl 
oyer, narrowly missing her toes as she slams the pole into the 
dirt next to the bowl. Everyone laughs. The tension evapo- 
rates. 

A small airplane appears low overhead. It looks similar to |) 
the Cessna four-seater that my Dad used to fly. All the 
Indians look up at the plane. It circles around and then flies 
off. I guess it’s unusual to see planes out here. 


‘The chief tells us that he will have a guide take us to the 


Back at our hut, we pass out the gifts we have brought—most- 
ly pens, pencils, and pocketknives. Then, the chief's wife comes 
to tell us that dinner is ready and invites us to eat. The interior 
of their hut is smoky. Three large logs radiate from a small fire 
near the center of the room. Pots, pans, and machetes of various 
sizes all hang from the walls. Three hammocks are strung up. 
We take our places on stumps that serve as seats on the dirt floor. 
Dinner consists of rice, a fried banana, and several chunks of 
unidentifiable meat. Theran tries to explain that she is a vege- 
tarian, Oh, thav'll go over well, Theran, “Just tell them that you 
get sick when you eat meat,” I tell her. In the end, they give her 
an egg and take back the meat. 

After dinner, we go back to our hut to play cards. We play 
Hearts, as it’s the only game we all know how to play. Theran 
loses, Playing Hearts becomes a pastime during this trip. Theran is so 
bad she loses every time we play. Such a good-natured sort, she does- 
n't mind at all, and continues to give us the satisfaction of winning. 

Soon it’s dark, so we light a couple candles and continue playing. 

Kaboom! 

‘Thunder rumbles in the distance. A storm approaches . 

Kaboom! 

We think nothing of it. Just another tropical downpour. 

Suddenly, the chief's wife is running into our hut, eyes wide, shak~ 
ing! Theran is smiling because she just managed to get some useful 
cards. We all freeze, Theran’s smile turns to shock. “They’re coming! 
‘They're coming! Th, th, the guerrillas are back! Blow out the can- 
dles! Latch the door! Get in your hammocks. Be quiet!!” We all stare 
at her in disbelief. Jason swallows his garlic. 


Ludwig blows out the candles, I run to close the door, but careen 
into Jason instead as he stumbles for his hammock. I latch the door, 
Our minds are racing. What's happening?! Why are they back?! What's 


next village tomorrow. We go down to the river to bathe and 


water, using filters and iodine tablets. 
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A brief rest from the adventure in Travesia, Colombia. We conclude we have not yet 
wash our clothes, Several Indians follow. We purify some drinking finished rhe Gap and cannot quite celebrate yet. From left to right: Jason, Darve, 


Ludwig, Theran. 
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going to happen?! 

Kaboom!! The thunder is very close now. 
Rain pours down in sheets. We huddle in our 
hammocks, silent. “I’m really scared!” whis- 
pers Theran in a shaky voice. Ludwig’s ham- 
mock is close to hers, and he reaches out to 
touch her. “It'll be okay. Nothing will hap- 
pen.” 

“Be quiet, you guys!!” I hiss. “They're 
going to hear and come get us!” Jason is 
silent. 

Just moments ago we were all laughing, 
playing cards, not a care in the world. Now 
in the grip of terror, our hearts pound. 
Revved up on adrenaline we're in fight or 
flight mode. 

Kaboom!! Lighting flashes close by send- 
ing slivers of light through the cracks in the 
bamboo walls. Kaboom!! For a split second 
through the slats, I can see figures silhouet- 
ted in the lighting. They are running. 

“Woof, Woof, Woof!! Woof, Woof, 
Wooff!!” All the dogs in the village have 
gone bezerk. People are yelling. Lots of 
shouting. 


our hearts pound 


“I'm really scared!” says Theran. 

“J don’t think they will get us. They don’t 
know where to look. Maybe it’s a false 
alarm,” says Ludwig, hopefully. 

“T hope you're right!!” 

Shut up you guys!! I haven’t got the 
courage to speak. I’m too afraid we'll be 
heard. I wish they would stop talking! Jason 
isn’t saying a word. 

Ratatat. Ratatat. Ratatat. Is that gun 
fire...are they shooting!? 

“Hey, that sounds like gunfire!” says 
Ludwig. 

“Qh no!” moans Theran. 

Shut up you guys!! My eyes are wide open. 
T’'m sweating. My throat is dry. I start to 
hyperventilate. 

Ratatat. Ratatat. “Woof, Woof!!” 
Kaboom!! Madness and mayhem. Gun fire, 
dogs barking, people yelling, sheets of rain. 
With each flash of lighting, we see people 
running by our hut. 

“I’m so scared! I feel sick! I’m going to 
throw up!” Theran groans. 

“Tt will be okay.” Ludwig's voice starts to 
shake. 

T feel sick too. My mind is reeling. This is it! 
I'm going to be kidnapped! They're coming to get 
me! What should I do!? What should I do!? 1 
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Guna Indians in Picuro village. 


am lying in my hammock, shaking with fear, 
enclosed by a tube of mosquito netting that I 
had constructed the year before. The only 
way in or out is through a large opening on 
one end. The opening is drawn shut with a 
drawstring. I am wearing a pair of shorts, 
nothing more. I think, they are about to burst 
into the room and take us away! They will make 
us march at gunpoint to their hideaway! They 
won't allow us to take anything so I must be pre- 
pared for this! I must be prepared! 

I try to think rationally, try to calm down. 
Let's see. We're in the rainforest. I don’t really 
need any more clothes because its warm enough 
here, Wait, I’m barefoot! I need to put my shoes 
on! I can’t march through the forest in bare feet. 
I must open my netting and put on my shoes. 1 
congratulate myself for thinking rationally. I 
can hear Theran whimpering. Ludwig tries 
to be comforting, tries to convince himself 
things will be okay. I've concluded we are 
about to be taken away. That's all there is to 
it. No sense freaking out, 

The rain is coming through the thatching 
in large drops now. 

Kaboom! 

I try to open the drawstring to my netting. 
My hands are shaking. I pull on the wrong 
string and the slip knot tightens into a small 
hard knot. I can’t open the netting. Abbh/! 
I’m stuck!! 1 panic. All those years of caving, 
crawling through tight passages where some- 


times the only way through is to exhale to 
make your chest even thinner, I never, ever 
felt claustrophobic. Ok, well, maybe once. 
Now, suddenly this horrible feeling of being 
trapped sweeps over me. Streams of sweat 
poured down my chest. My head whirls. I 
feel dizzy. Lam going to gag. 

“Help,” I manage to squeak. “Help! 
Ludwig! I’m stuck in my netting!” 

Ludwig and Theran are talking quietly. 
“What? What, Dave?” 

“Ludwig, do you have a knife I can borrow? 
T'm stuck in my netting!” 

“Sure, here.” He slides a pocketknife across 
the floor. I open the knife and slash frantical- 
ly at the netting. I am out!! 


that sounds like 
gunfire! 


I quickly put on my shoes and climb back 
into the hammock but this time without the 
netting. I am ready for the march. Anytime 
now. I'm certain of it. Anytime now... 

Time stands still. Minutes are hours. The 
shouting diminishes, the gunfire stops. We 
are all quiet. Even Ludwig and Theran. Even 
the dogs. The downpour has turned into a 
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gentle shower, the thunder a distant sound. 
My heart is still beating hard. Eventually, 
Ludwig says, “I don’t hear anybody anymore. 
Do you think they’re gone?” 

“T hope so, because I really, really have to 
pee!” says Jason. 

“T wouldn’t risk going outside, Jason,” 
‘Theran warns. 

“Yeah, I wouldn’t do it,” I say 

“Pll be quick. I won't go far. Besides, it’s 3 
am, I think they’re gone now.” And Jason 
leaves. I figure, he’s going to be taken. They'll 
Sind him and then come for us, 

‘Two minutes later Jason is back. 

Eventually we all fell asleep. 


I wake up feeling groggy. My eyes come to 
focus on the thatched roof. Then, everything 
rushes back into my brain. My heart starts 
pounding again. 

“Ludwig, Theran, Jason! Wake up! They 
didn’t take us away!” 


I know we are 
still in danger. 


There's a great sense of relief, but at the 
same time, a feeling of dread because I know 
we are still in danger. 

We hear a knock on our door. I let the 
Chief in. Three Colombian leftist guerrillas 
with guns came through the village last 
night, He says they came for a box that was 
dropped by the plane we all saw yesterday. 
The box contained ransom money for the 
kidnapped missionaries. Five million US 
dollars. We all stare at him, silently, expres- 
sionless. The guerrillas asked if there were 
other white people to kidnap in the village. 
The chief had said, No. There are no more 
white people here. 

We all thank him for saving our lives. How 
can we ever repay him? 

Now for the bad news, he says. We hold 
our breath. Apparently, with all the rain last 
night the river has risen about six feet. There 
are many river crossings on the way to the 
next village. We will have to stay in the vil- 
lage until the river goes down, 

“What!? Another night here?” Theran 
exclaims. 

“Don't worry,” says Ludwig, “If the river is 
too high for us, maybe it’s too high for the 
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guerrillas too. 

We spend the day writing in our journals, 
filling pages with our thoughts and feelings. 
‘Then we talk, and talk. That day, the four of 
us grow very close. We all agree it was by far 
the scariest moment in our lives. We were 
sure we were about to be kidnapped (even 
Ludwig admitted he thought the end was 
near), Theran said that all she could think 
about was how valuable she would be to 
them if they found out she was Paul 
McCartney's niece. Funny, I hadn’t thought 
of that. I suppose it’s true. Maybe they would 
have let us go and kept Theran? I said 1 
hoped they wouldn't find out I was 
American, because the Colombian guerrillas 
are not very well liked by the US. 

We don’t leave the hut much that day. We 
do see the river, and sure enough, it’s risen 
about six feet. A strong bond forms between 
us that day. That night we go to bed early, 
light no candles, play no games of Hearts. 
The night is still and quiet, 


Thad always figured that the scariest part of 
my trip through Central and South America 
would be traveling through Colombia. And 
here, I hadn’t even reached Colombia and I’'d 
already had a life threatening experience. It 
seems as though Colombia had reached out 
to us as we got near. Was this a warning of 
what was to come? 


For drama, the rest of the trip through the 
Gap pales in comparison to our experience in 
Pucuro. We don’t talk much on the way to 
the next village. Nor do we stop to take many 
photos. In fact, we hardly stop at all. 

The Piicuro Incident, as we call it, has 
changed us, given us a taste of real terror. 
Can a traveler get through Colombia, 
unscathed? 

All this brings to mind the story of a travel- 
er we met in Panama City —a Brit juggling 
in the square. He'd been in a café in 
Colombia-when a man came up, introduced 
himself, and called him “amigo,” Then 
another “amigo” appeared and while intro- 
ducing himself the first amigo made off with 
his bag and all his money. Now he juggles to 
make enough money to keep going. 


“What's this thing on my leg!?” shrieks 


Theran. 

I investigate. “It’s a tick. Relatively harm- 
less if you can remove the body with the head 
intact. Here let me show you.” 

Tr’s in Paya that we first notice the ticks. 
Ticks are rampant in the Gap. We spend 
much of the evening picking them off each 


other. 


We've rested enough in Paya, and want to 
put as much distance as possible between us 
and Piicuro. The trail climbs up to a pass, 
which marks the border between Panama 
and Colombia. From there, it drops down 
into Colombian territory. We figure it will 
take about 12 hours to cover the 25 miles if 
we push ourselves to the max. 

Given the distance we hope to cover, we 
don’t stop to enjoy the troops of monkeys 
leaping overhead or the toucans and parrots 
leaping through the canopy. 

Exhausted, we arrive in Cristales, head- 
quarters of the Parque Natural Nacional Los 
Katios and collapse in our hammocks. 
Theran and Ludwig have become very close 
over the last few days. Their hammocks are 
touching. Rain pounds on the corrugated 
iron roof of our shelter. Mosquitoes buzz 
around our nets. We drift off to sleep. 

“Ow! What's wrong with my eye!?” Jason 
exclaims, the next morning. 

“Let me see. Open your eyes. Close your 
eyes.” I notice a small tick firmly embedded 
in Jason’s left eyelid. “Oh, it’s nothing. Just a 
tick.” 

“A tick!? In my eyelid!?” 

Could be worse, I think, remembering the 
tick I found embedded in my left testicle the 
previous night. “I have a pair of tweezers in 
my pocket knife. Trust me, I can get it out.” 

Everyone gathers around. “Eu!” Theran 
says, as she focuses the camera on Jason’s 
eyelid. I carefully tug at the tick with the 
tweezers, wondering what I'll do if the head 
pops off and stays in his eyelid. 

“So, Dave, what will you do if the head 
pops off?” asks Ludwig. 

Shut up Ludwig. Thankfully the entire tick 
pops off the eyelid. Jason grabs it and crush- 
es it under his toe, 

A Peruvian sits in a chair on the porch with 
his feet raised. He was lost in the forest for 
several days and had just found his way back. 
His feet are wrinkled, blistered and infested 
with fungus because he hadn’t kept them dry 
and he is starving. So that’s what happens when 
you're too cheap to hire guides! He's lucky be 
didn't wander into the guerilla camp. 
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Late that day we reach the village of 
Travesia. 

The village is much larger than the previ- 
ous ones. Thatch-roof huts are replaced by 
corrugated iron and plywood houses. 
Concrete sidewalks are everywhere. The vil- 
lage, more like a small town, is bustling with 
activity. We find a small bar and I order a 
round of drinks. “A toast to completing the 
Darien Gap,” I say raising my beer. 

“We're not out yet,” says Jason. “I won't 
toast for that till we reach safety.” 

‘Trayesia is developed along a major river, 
not far from the Caribbean Sea, It is serviced 
several times daily with water taxis to the 
next town, Turbo, the other end of the Pan- 
American Highway, the end of the Darien 
Gap. The next day, after three hours in a 
speedboat crowded with Colombians, we 
reach Turbo. It has taken us eight days to tra- 
verse the Gap. 


Turbo is a scary town. It is one of the main 
ports for smuggling cocaine from Colombia 
to the States. The book provides many warn- 
ings about the town, about how dangerous it 
is at night and even in the daytime, We 
remain in a heightened state of alert, We're 
the only foreigners in town, and everyone 
seems to know it, 

The next morning we reach Cartagena, a 
beautiful city on the Colombian Caribbean. 
We can finally relax and celebrate, 

We find a small bar and we each order a 
beer. 

Ludwig buys a jug of Crystal and pours 
shots for the table. “To the completion of the 
Darien Gap!” 

Tpour four more shots and raising my glass, 
propose another toast. 

“To the Guerrillas!” 

‘Theran does the same. 
“To the Indian vegetarian dinners in the 
Gap!” 

Jason: “To the ticks, may they find more 
eyelids!” 

Back to Ludwig: “To the headman that 
refused to give us guides!” 

We relax more. The bottle is soon gone, 
then a second bottle, a third... We keep 
toasting, and toasting, taking turns. 

“To the boatman that charged us $70! 

“To the scary people at Turbo! 

“To the bus ride from Panama! 

“To the freckle-faced American in the 
embassy! 

“To the Panamanian tourist office lady! 

“To the pilot of the Cessna!” 
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On and on. Emotions pour forth, com- 
bined with intoxication, We are so relieved 
to have survived the Gap. We vow to each 
other that we will for evermore remember 
this experience that has bonded us together 
and that we will remain lifelong friends. 

We stumble from the bar to our hotel. 
Theran and Ludwig make it to their bed. An 
hour later I am hugging the toilet while 
Jason is vomiting in his bed, It is the end of 
our Darien Gap adventure. 

‘Two days later we go our separate ways. 
Theran takes a plane bound for the States; 
Ludwig is off to Southeast of Colombia to 
search for some lost city, Jason is back to 
chewing on garlic, and I head south into the 
heart of Colombia. 


Epilogue 


‘The following text was taken from the New 
‘Tribes Mission web site: 


http://www.ntm.org/connect/hostage/ 
print.h¢ml 

On September 10, 2001, members of 
NTM%s Crisis Committee and the wives of 
Dave Mankins, Mark Rich and Rick 
Tenenoff agreed that, given the available evi- 
dence, it was time for family closure to the 
1993 kidnapping. 

Information gathered by NTM and others 
in years of painstaking and often dangerous 
investigation has led to the definite conclu- 
sion that Dave Mankins, Mark Rich and Rick 
‘Tenenoff were killed by their captors in mid- 
1996, 

Several guerrilla defectors and other col- 
laborating witnesses have related essentially 
the same story. 


Darien Gap Fact File 


Except for the Darien Gap, the Pan- = 
American Highway extends all the way 
from Northern Canada, near the Arctic 
Circle, to the tip of South America. 

The Darien Gap is a hilly rainforest 
area between Panama and Colombia, 
where Central and South America 
meet. The gap is remote, wet, and a 
place of ticks, malaria, yellow fever, 
snakes, and scorpions, 4 

Today the Gap is a wilderness, criss- 
crossed by a labyrinth of trails and 
rivers, and home to several indigenous § 
tribes. There are also Colombian quer- & 
tillas that use the Gap to smuggle 
drugs. Finally, the Dorien is a World 
Heritage Site and a Biosphere Reserve } 
of astonishing biodiversity, the place 
where the flora and fauna of Central 
America mingle with that of South 
America. The central wilderness com- 
prises national parks on each side of 
the border; Parque Nacional Darien on & 
the Panamanian side, and Parque 
Natural Nacional los Katios on the 
Colombian side. The Choco, Embera 
UVainana, and Kuna Indians live their 
traditional lifestyles within the parks. 


Motionsickness 


Tf you don't 
have it yet, 
you should. 


Dotan Magers 5 te ey rgesion 
(Gat comet otheralda tera: the ey, 
‘uncomfortable, economic, political, artistic and 
Ce NRA 
www.motionsickmag.com 
Motionsickness Magazine 


{THE OTHER SIDE OF TRAVEL. 
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CafeZ... 
Caso Elena. 
Casa Sol. 
Explorama Lodge 
Explorers Inn. 
los Ninos Hote 
Yachana Lodge 


Amerispon .... 
Motion Sickness 


Language Instruction 
Academia Latinoamericana-Bolivia 47 
Acodemio Latino Americanos. 
Amazonas Spanish School... 
Amauto Language School 
Amigos Spanish Schoo 
Cusco Spanish School . 
La Lengua Spanish Schoo! 
Simon Bolivar Spanish School. 
Publications, Maps, Videos 


Bradt Travel Guides 
Cultural Survival ... 
Footprints Handbooks 
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Hotels, Lodging, Restaurants 
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Rough Guides 
Transitions Abroa 
Tour Operators 

Adventure Travel Services. 
Andina Travel 
Andean Lif 
Atalaya... 
Culturos Peru Travel Services 
Enchanted Expeditions 
Gap Adventures 
Inca Explorers . 
Kontiki ... 
Manu Ecological Adventures. 
Manu Expeditions. 
Mayuc Tours 
Moggely Climbing . 
Pantiacolla Tours. 
Q’ente Expedition: 
Rainforest Expeditions 
Safari Ecuador 
Scandia Travel 
United Mice Adeventure Tour: 
Wayki Trek Travel.........- 
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Bradt Travel Guides 


Far and away the best for South American explorers 


The Amazon 


Keuador, Peru 
ani Bolivia 


www.bradt-travelguides.com 
or contact us for a catalogue 


Bradt Travel 


Guides 


19 High Street, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE England 
Tel: +44 1753 893444 Fax: +44 1753 892333 
Email: info @ bradt-travelguides.com 


New Argentina 
Country Rep 


We are pleased to 
announce that we now 
have a highly qualified and 
widely traveled Country Rep 
in Argentina. Joshua 
Goodman has written for 
numerous publications, 
including The New York 
Times, Outside Magazine, 
and The Christian Science 
Monitor among others. An 
accomplished photogra- 
pher, he has journeyed 
throughout South America 
and knows all about 
Patagonia and other sub- 
jects that attract mem- 
bers to Argentina. Find out 
more about Joshua by vis- 
iting his personal website 
www.joshuagoodman.com 


Members can contact 
Joshua at 


argentina@saexplorers. org 
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lorama.com 
plotama.com 


TRABRORD NS 


The Guide to Learning, Living, 
and Working Overseas 


Each bimonthly issue of Transitions 


Abroad is on information-pocked 
resource guide full of practical 
advice on overseas teaching jobs, 
study abroad programs, first-hand 
accounts of ESL teaching experi- 
ences, and volunteering abroad. 


We focus on the life enriching 
experience of long-term travel, 
study, and living abroad. Our 
extensive directory listings are 
updated regularly. 

You'll be inspired by our articles 
and photography. 


P.0. Box 1300, Amherst MA 01004 
800-293-0373 
www. TransitionsAbroad.com 


Footprint Latin America 


FAS). 


+ Intensive classes 
+ Flexible schedules’ 
+ Help with student visas 
+ Practice outsidelof the classroom, 
in a market, museum or small village 
* Voluntary work 
@We have also a school in Puerto Lopez 


SAE members receive 10% discount 


Colén 1001 Building "Ave Maria" 8"Floor 
between Juan Leon Mera and Reina Victoria 
Phone: 593 2 2543 521 Fax: 593 2 2501 271 
E-mail: lal 1a@hoy.net 


www.la-lengua.com e 
Dra, Ligia Pirey 
inectona 
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Ecuador Ads ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 


DE ESPANOL 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


Offer individual Spanish 
lessons with very experienced 
teachers, 

Trips every weekend, free 
internet, free salsa lessons, 
free cooking lessons and. 
‘culture/history lessons. 


Our school is highly 
recomended by members of 
Baquedano 385 y Juan Leon Mera - Quito, Ecuado the South American 
Tel: (593-2) 256-6035 / 252-3777 info@yachana.com Explorers. 
www.yachana.com 
Visit us at 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 
Quito - Ecuador 


Enchanted Expeditions 


galapagos & mainland ecuador 


¢ Galapagos Cruises 
¢ Jungle Expeditions 

¢ Highland Trekking 

* Birdwatching 

¢ Cultural and Archeological Programs 

* Walking Tours 

¢ Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Formerly Angermeyer's Enchanted Expeditions 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas _ P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-2569956 Ph: 593-2-2569960 / 2221305 
E-mail: headoffice@enchantedexpeditions.com 
Web Site: http://www.enchantedexpeditions.com 
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Assignment Desk 


If you were editor of the South American Explorer, what 
stories would you go after? Write Assignment Desk with 
your idea and if we can find the writer, we'll publish it. 


Latin American 
Movies 


A movie critic — that’s what the SAE 
needs. Someone to watch Spanish, 
Portuguese (and yes, Quechua, 
Ayamara, and other such films if they 
exist) and make recommendations. 
Maybe also find out how to get one’s 
hands on them, track down web pages 
that discuss the subject, even interview 
the odd star or producer, and generally 
keep the membership abreast and 
informed about trans- and Latin 
American cinematography. I’ve heard 
that for many recent releases, there are 
web sites where you can view clips from 
the film and read up on how it was pro- 
duced, where, by whom, etc. I’d offer to 
be the SAE’s movie critic myself, but I 
don’t speak Spanish or Portuguese. I 
would also like to know what's out there 
in translation, and if the translation is 
any good. 

—Clara Oberstein 


America Firsters 


T’ve been waiting for the SAE to take a 
stand on where the first Native 
Americans came from. There’s all sorts 
of controversy raging on this subject— 
fierce battles over the ancient bones. 
Who's right? Did early Americans cross 
the Bering Straits, arrive by raft from 
Asia, cross over from Europe, or what? 
How long have Native Americans occu- 
pied South America? 

Tf not the definitive answer, how about 
an article that summarizes all the com- 
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peting theories and weighs in with an 
opinion on their probabilities? 
—Henre Teller 


Ancient South 
America 


In a museum somewhere, I remember 
seeing a recreation of Pangea showing 
the Amazon linked to some river in what 
later became Africa. This super river 
flowed in the opposite direction the 
Amazon flows today and emptied into 
what became the Pacific Ocean. This 
explains why the Andes around Chiclayo 
are substantially lower than in other 
places. What about an article on this 
subject that would correct all the facts I 
probably got wrong in describing it? I 
tried to find something on the internet 
but came up with nothing. 

—Herald Nichel 


‘Tango in Argentina 

This is how-to dance the tango! 

Feel the blood rise to your face 
with every beat; while an arm winds like 
a snake around a waist that is about to 
break. This is how to dance the tango! 

Words by “Marvil” (Elizardo Vilas) 
Music by Elias Randal, 1942. 


‘Wow. When I read the above I imme- 
diately thought of the SAE and how this 
would be a great follow-up to “Sex in 
Peru,” Issue 70. In case you don’t know, 
tango is big business now with groups 
flying off to Argentina for a week of 
frenzied dancing. 

You have ignored this important cul- 


tural expression of Argentine libido too 
long and should immediately put your 
best writer to work on correcting this 
sad omission. If you want I could dig up 
some material. 

—Cherie Gastmann 


Cap-wha? 


After seeing Capoeira bumper stickers, 
Capoeira T-shirts and Capoeira dance 
studios, I suppose it’s time to know 
more. I’ve heard all sorts of seemingly 
incompatible answers—a dance form, a 
type of martial arts, a Brazilian cult. 
What is Capoeira? 

—Paolo Skourus 


Fronterizo Spoken 


I met a young woman recently who 
told me about Fronterizo, a dialect that 
supposedly exists between Uraguay and 
Brazil. According to this usually well- 
informed person, the language spoken 
along the frontier is neither Spanish nor 
Portuguese, but a hybrid of the two— 
sort of Hispanized Portuguese or maybe 
the reverse. Has this language been 
studied and might it be worth an article? 

—Lina Kadorik 


You Belong To Me 


What about an historical piece on the 
Falkland/Malvinas Islands? What are the 
merits of the various claims, what attempts 
(if any) are being made to work out differ- 
ences, is a treaty in the offing? Surely some- 
one is sufficiently knowledgeable to deal 
with this subject and give us an even-handed 
summary of the pros and cons involved. 


-Inmelda Leaty 
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Go Native 


Now that the South American 
Explorer has been around for twenty- 
five years, and averaged almost 2.86 
issues a year. It might be time to rethink 
its editorial policy. There has been an 
emphasis (no doubt, pardonable in the 
early years) on gringos and their activi- 
ties in South America. It might now be 
time to reach out and recruit more 
South Americans to write articles. 
Walter Alva comes to mind, or Kaufman 
Doig. I suspect many South American 
scientists, artists, writers and poets 
would welcome the opportunity to reach 
a worldwide audience. SAE readers, for 
their part, would be given a much need- 
ed South American perspective. 


—MingChang 


Private and Group Lessons 
Professional and Survival Spanish 
| Guest Family or School Accommodations 
| Quechua Lessons & Cultural Workshops 
Volunteer Work Program 


| auta 


Language School 
| 


PO. Box 1164, Calle Suecia 480, Cusco, Per 
TF: §184-241422 

Email: info@amautaspanish.com. 

‘Website: http//www.amautaspanish.com 


Learn Spanish & Portuguese 


Gain Valuable Experience 
Have Fun! 


Chile + Brazil « Pert Ecuador + Bolivia + Uruguay 
Argentina + Puerto Rico + Guatemala Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic * Panama + México « Spain 
YY Language courses - Surprisingly affordable! 
New! Academic Semester Abroad programs. 

Y _Inlemship & Volunteer placements 

¥__ Exciting excursions (rainforests, beaches, ruins) 
Y. Many programs start weekly 


879-6640 or 215-751-1100 
i: info@am 
Web: www.amerispan.com 


Know where you're going 
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Travel Guides 
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Rough Guides are available wherever books omCDs are sold 
Coming in November 2003 — The Rough Guide to South America 


www.roughguides. com 


online information for the of 


Quito 


Hi Everybody, 


*South American Explorers is pleased 
to announce the unveiling of a magnifi- 
cent conservation mural that now 
adorns a wall at the SAE Quito 
Clubhouse! It took muralist Bejat 
McCracken a month to paint the work 
that realistically depicts the different 
ways deforestation has affected the 
native forests and shows the many 
changes to the flora and fauna, The 
plants and animals seen in the mural are 
those one would see in Yasuni, where 
Bejat and her husband Shawn have been 
working with the TADPOLE organiza~ 


tion, 


*Bejat not only donated her time and 
talent to paint the mural, but donated 
the paint and materials she brought 
from the U.S., as well as supplies she had 
to buy locally. Bejat’s paintings generally 
go for several thousands of dollars, yet 
she volunteered her services in exchange 
for a life membership with SAE, some 
promo on our website, a few weeks 
lodging, and some help extending their 
airline tickets. 


The SAE Quito Clubhouse would like 
to reimburse Bejat in part for some of 
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the materials used to create the mural, 
For this we need your help. A pledge of 
$20, $50, $100 or more would go a long 
way towards this goal, and further help 
us purchase the laquer needed to pre- 
serve the mural, 


*Coming to Lima? Be sure to drop by 
the club to see Bejat’s masterpiece. It’s 
worth the trip. 


*Shawn’s February presentation at the 
Club, describing the work TADPOLE is 
doing at Yasuri, was a great success. In 
the course of their work for TADPOLE, 
Bejat and Shawn have assembled over 
20,000 photographs, and members got 
to hear about the TADPOLE database 
of Amazon amphibians and research 
about their habitats. This database is 
now accessible on the World Wide Web. 


THANK YOU FROM ALL OF US! 
Cindy Smith 

Manager 

South American Explorers 

Quito Clubhouse 


Cusco 


The Inca Trail is open once again and 
the Cusco Club is about to gear up for 
another busy season of trekking, hiking, 
rafting and Machu Picchuing, here in 
the Cradle of the Incas. This, of course, 
will have to wait until the rains let up. 


We took advantage of the weather to 
bake large batches of homemade cookies 
and waited in vain for a visit by 
Shakira, the internationally acclaimed 
music star, who missed a once in a 
lifetime opportunity to drop by on 
her way to Machu Picchu. If you run 
across Shakira, let her know that the 
cake we baked in her honor was 
superb and we hope to see her when 
she next passes our way. 


Since the last Cusco News update, 
there is a new manager in Cusco. That’s 
me. I’m Ross Knutson and I’ve immedi- 
ately started showing that I’m in charge 
by reorganizing several of the rooms to 
make them more user-friendly. I’ve also 
made a key executive decision to revive 
the Sacred Order of the Cuy, a noble 
secret organization without which there 
might not have been a Cusco Club atall. 
Members of this illustrious order should 
contact me for particulars on how to 
renew their Cuydom and those who 
deem themselves worthy to be inducted 
should request the Cuy info packet. 


On other matters, attendance at the 
Friday Social hour and the SAE 
Cienciano Support Club (the local soc- 
cer team) grew even during the slow sea- 
son and are proving so popular that we 
are looking to expand, 


Members! Please keep your eye out for 
other events and activities. Suggestions 
for presentations now include alterna- 
tive treks to the Inca Trail, visitable 
archeological sites around Cusco, the 
shamanic tradition of medicine and 
healing, and conservation projects in the 
Amazon, ete. If you have an idea, or bet- 
ter yet—someone in mind who might be 
willing to speak at the Club—please 
contact us. 


Efforts are afoot to expand the EVR 
(Explorers Volunteer Resources) to 
include even more possibilities for 
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members to volunteer their services to 
help street kids, feed the poor, clear 
trails, plant trees, teach weaving, help 
out with marketing and do something 
during their stay in Peru. 


With the approach of the dry season, 
the Cusco Club is hoping to launch 
other social projects: First of all, we 
would like to carry on the tradition 
established by the first ever Urubamba 
River Cleanup I, in hopes of furthering 
the progress made by the 2002 cleanup. 
Also, there are plans in the works for 
another Inca Trail Cleanup, hoping to 
capitalize on the legendary success of 
the 1980 SAE-led cleaning. Anyone 
willing to provide a hand or other types 
of support for these projects should feel 
free to contact the Cusco Clubhouse 
(see page 2 for contact information). 


The Cusco Club would also like to 
thank the numerous volunteers, for 
without their dedicated assistance, the 
trip reports would not have been reor- 
ganized, library re-cataloged, storage 
room cleaned out and members given 
the excellent service that they deserve. 
We are always looking for some willing 
people to give us a helping hand so 
swing by and we are sure that we can 
find something for you to do. 


Additionally, we are on the lookout for 
books to increase our small but highly 
acclaimed award-winning library. We 
are on the prowl for anything related to 
Latin American history, such as Eduardo 
Galeno’s Trilogy of Fire series or P. 
Kaplan’s Peru: Society and Nationhood in 
the Andes, or books dealing with anthro- 
pology, conversation, travel, or just high 
quality books in general like Peruvian 
author Hernando de Soto’s The Other 
Path, We look forward to all the travel- 
ers who plan on coming to pay us a visit 
in our mountain home and we always 
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appreciate chocolate chips to make our 
cookies, peanut butter, brown sugar, 
whisky and relatively current magazines. 
Happy Travels! 

—Ross and the Cusco Club 


° 
Lima 

Come April, the Lima clubhouse will 
be celebrating the one year anniversary 
of its new location. Despite reservations 
from a few members who retain fond 
memories of the downtown site, being 
positioned neatly in Miraflores has made 
a huge difference! Prominent among the 
advantages are the fact that the 
Clubhouse is now busy month in and 
month out, rather than being laid low 
during the Peruvian rainy season. We 
also have more staff, and can involve 
members more in the Club by hosting 
well-attended presentations and events. 
All in all the year has been awesome for 
the Lima Club and hugely beneficial for 
our members. 


Among our latest staffing acquisitions 
are Margaree, Alexandra, Amanda, and 
Ashka. Margaree is proving herself a 
most worthy successor to Catherine, 
reorganizing and developing our EVR, 
both the printed database and on-line. 
We now have details of volunteer posi- 
tions as far afield as Guatemala. 
Alexandra helps Maragree with her 
work but concentrates more on prepar- 
ing the logistics of a possible Inca Trail 
Clean Up later this year. Keep your eyes 
out for more news of this. Meanwhile, 
Amanda has taken over all the Club’s 
advertising contracts and is doing a sim- 
ply amazing job, but more importantly, 
she is preparing a new project that 
involves supporting local organizations 
by purchasing their artisanship. And 
Ashka? Ashka is our Walkabout organiz- 


er, preparing such events as a day trip to 
the ruins of Caral. 


Before I am accused of employing 
females only, I must point out the duties 
of my male staff. Christian is busy 
preparing an extensive archeological 
information packet for Peru. 
Fortunately he is here for a while, plan- 
ning to get married sometime in the 
year! Then there is Lucas, our youngest 
volunteer at the tender age of just 18, 
who is helping Christian, as well as 
being a fountain of knowledge of travel- 
ing through Peru. Mike comes in a cou- 
ple of times a week to help plan a strate- 
gic marketing campaign focused on 
Europe, a project that will bear fruit 
later this year. Last, but not least, we 
have Maharrey, who has taken over as 
the Presentation Coordinator and has 
lined up such great events as “Birding in 
Peru,” “Sustainable Development in 
Latin American,” and the “History of 
Kuelap.” 


Unfortunately, the Club is set to lose 
one of its longer serving members of 
staff—me. This will be the last Club 
news I will have the pleasure of writing. 
Ihave very much enjoyed my 3 1/2 years 
with the SAE and will sorely miss the 
excitement and variation of the position 
of SAE Manager. Thanks to all for your 
support over that time. I hope that I 
have repaid it, at least in part. 

Simon Atkinson 
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Ecuador Ads 


Best Pricey with 
certified guidey 
ivEcuador 


www.Moggely.com 


Trekking-Biking-Horse Riding-Water Sports-Jungle-Galapagos 


Joaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas. Quito Telf, (593-2) 255-4984 


~ Thinking about learning Spanish 
~ and/or traveling in Ecuador? 
Come to study Spanish with us 
and get the highest academic N/a 
standards and professional i 
teaching staff. Vor best chet 
ver the beauty of Ecuador 
_ and the enchanted Galapagos 
slands while you are traveling 
_ with our travel agency, 


"Our reputation is your guarantee! 
Special discounts for SAE members. 


AMAZONAS EDUCATION & TRAVEL 
(formerly Amazonas Spanish School) 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 

@nd. and 3rd. floor. Phone & fax: (5! 2504 654 / 2502 461/ 2827 509 

Mobil: (593-9) 9 702 827 P.O. B -21-1245 QUITO - ECUADOR 
www.eduamazonas.com ‘mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 
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Study Spanish-and travel with'us!» 


Calama 127 y Av, 6 de Diciembre! 
Tel: 2230-798 Fox: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol,com 


IQUITO-ECUADOR 


www.lacasasol.com: 
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Scandia Travel 
Unlimited 


76 Gough Street 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
e-mail: 
michelle@scandiatravelsfo.com 


Lowest prices to all of 
Latin America 
from anywhere in the 
U.S.A 
New Visit Peru Passes 
available 
Ask about our 
Mercosur Passes 
(mileage-based) 
Low 1-year tickets also 
available 


Phone: 1-800-536-4359 
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Calama 380 & Juan Leon Mera 
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800-434-8182 
}-2)255-2505 / 222-0426 


(593-2)222-3381 
dmin@safari,com.ec 


E-NEWZ 


If you’re not getting the 
SAE monthly e-newsletter, 
you don’t know what 
you're missing. 


WHY SUBSCRIBE? 


Travel Warnings and 
Updates 


Upcoming Workshops & 
Presentations 


Contests and Giveaways 
Book of the Month 


“Did you know...” 
strange facts 


Magazine previews 


and other special 
features 


Go to www.saexplorers.org/ 
newsletter_signup.htm 


For back issues, check out 
www.saexplorers. org/ 
newsletter.htm 


Kidnapped 
by Daniel Buck 


If imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, what is plagiarism? A heartfelt 
homage? I’m thrice honored. 

Five years ago, on April 24, 1998, to be 
exact, the Wall Street Journal published 
my letter to the editor, “Don’t Blame 
Rockers for Kids’ Rampages.” The let- 
ter chided Oklahoma Governor Frank 
Keating for his essay linking crime and 
our “mayhem culture” to modern music, 
that is, the 1990s variety. Keating longed 
for the innocent days of 1950s rock and 
roll, remorsing that we'd come “far from 
Bill Haley and the Comets.” As a child 
of that decade, I pointed out that Haley 
and his fellow gyrating musical delin- 
quents - Elvis, Jerry Lee, and Little 
Richard — were no innocents. They had 
themselves been tarred for all the sins 
known and unknown of their era, Going 
back even further, I limelighted 
“Oklahoma’s most notorious teenage 
sociopaths,” the Buck Gang. In 1895, 
Rufus Buck (no relation) and his chums 
had terrorized what was then the Indian 
‘Territory, long before guitars were elec- 
trified. 

One week after my letter appeared in 
the Journal, it showed up, slightly 
redacted but essentially the same, in the 
Oklahoma Gazette, an Oklahoma City 
weekly. One redaction stood out: The 
signatory was no longer me, but one 
Nicholas Anderson. Curious about my 
literary doppelginger, I emailed the 
Gazettes editor. No reply. I tried to 
reach him by telephone. He was, I was 
told, “unavailable.” I left a message. He 
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never called. 
Oh well, I thought, that’s the way it 
goes. I was right. That is the way it goes. 
Tn 1999, I posted on the Internet a 
biographical directory of photographers 
who had operated in Bolivia between the 
1840s and the 1930s. A narrow, esoteric 
subject if there ever was one. (For the 
curious:http://ourworld.compuserve. 
com/homepages/dbuck/) The directory 
was the product of several years of 
tedious research scanning vintage 
Bolivian newspapers, haunting Andean 
flea markets, and pestering fellow schol- 
ars. Within a few weeks of my posting, 
as if by magic, About.com had launched 
a website on Bolivian photography. 
Sacre bleu! Two websites on the same 
seemingly esoteric topic. What a coinci- 
dence! Not really. Much of it was lifted 
from my work. (About.com’s site also 
included a page on modern photography 
in Bolivia that had been purloined from 
a colleague's website.) The company, 
now a wing of the New York media con- 
glomerate Primedia, describes itself, 
with no apparent irony, as “the Internet's 
largest creator of original content.” 

I e-mailed About.com’s CEO, Scott 
Kurnit. I was told someone would get 
back to me, No one ever did. A few 
months later, I read in the newspapers 
that Kurnit had departed. I would like to 
think my e-mail impelled him out the 
door, but I fear that the credit goes to 
the dot-com jim-jams. Dang. 

Thad better luck running down Peter 
Marshall, About.com’s Bolivian photog- 
raphy page author. Marshall, who lives 
in England and describes himself as a 
photography history teacher and maga~ 
zine editor, pled innocent. “There was 
certainly no attempt to plagiarize in any 
way in my article,” he said. 

In the company’s Orwellian argot its 
webpage confectionists are called 
“Guides,” with a capital ”G.” (Guide 
perhaps in the Alferd Packer sense of the 
word. Packer, as you will recall, shep- 
herded his party into the Rockies, got 


them lost, and then ate them.). “Each 
Guide is carefully screened and trained 
by About,” the company’s website 
explains hopefully. They have “a true 
knowledge of and a passion for their 
topic.” Some more than others. 
Marshall told me that he made “no 
claims.to have done first-hand research” 
on Bolivian photography. So much for 
original content. 

Then he changed the subject. 
About.com would generate more hits 
for my site: “What I intended was mak- 
ing Bolivian photography—and also 
your valuable research in this field— 
known to a much wider audience.” Gee, 
I thought, is that how the Internet 
works? Google.com can’t find anything 
without a nudge from About.com? Left 
unsaid was that Marshall was the agent 
of a commercial endeavor, and that he 
was paid based on the number of hits his 
site received, a site he had constructed 
from the work of others. 

To be fair, “commercial” only in the 
loosest sense of the word. Primedia’s 
stock has sunk to $2 from a high of $34 
in early 2000. During its frothy days, 
Primedia purchased About.com — a 
menage of several hundred webpages — 
for more than a half billion dollars (not 
real dollars, but Wall Street dollars, a 
stock trade). What business plan were 
they smoking? Synergy. Remember 
those hallucinatory days? Last year 
Primedia lost more than a billion dollars 
smoking synergy. 

In any event, my protest sufficiently 
discomforted Marshall that he spangled 
my name all over my work on his web- 
page. I’m honored. Perhaps in some 
karmic way I’ve contributed to 
Primedia’s misfortune. 

Now here’s a question. Does plagia- 
rism travel in threes? Yes it does. I’m 
now triply flattered. Last December, a 
friend sent me an essay from the 2002 
Rough Guide to Bolivia called “The Last 
Days of Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid.” Hmm, that sounded 
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familiar. Anne Meadows and I had writ- 
ten the seminal article on that very sub- 
ject, titled, oddly enough, “The Last 
Days of Butch and Sundance.” Wild 
West published it in February 1997. (If 
you wish to swipe the article, pass it off 
as your college term paper, or shanghai 
itas the libretto for an opera, direct your 
cursor to http://ourworld.compuserve. 
com/homepages/danne/) We authorized 
an adaptation, “A Tale of Two Outlaws,” 
in the Footprint Bolivia Handbook (1997), 
and we penned a summary account, 
“The Last Days of Butch Cassidy & the 
Sundance Kid,” for the 2001 edition of 
Lonely Planet Bolivia. 

The outline of the Rough Guide’s essay 
is: the 1969 movie, Butch and 
Sundance’s origins, their gang, their 
flight, their ranch in Argentina, their 
flight to Chile and Bolivia, their work in 
Bolivian mines, their trip to Santa Cruz 
to investigate retiring, their move to 
Tupiza, the holdup, their flight to San 
Vicente, the shootout, the discovery and 
burial of their bodies, the mystery over 
their fates, and the 1991 exhumations. 
Hmm, that sounded familiar, That is the 
template of our 1997 Wild West article 
and the precise schematic of the adapta- 
tion in the Footprint Bolivia Handbook. 
‘Then there are the parallel phrases: 


Footprint Bolivia Handbook: “Butch and 
Sundance belonged to a loose-knit gang 
dubbed the Train Robber’s Syndicate, 
the Hole-in-the Wall Gang and the 
Wild Bunch. They held up trains, banks 
and mine payrolls in the Rocky 
Mountain West.” 

Rough Guide to Bolivia: “Together, they 
belonged to a band of outlaws—known 
variously as the Hole-in-the-Wall Gang, 
the Train Robbers’ Syndicate and the 
Wild Bunch—who robbed banks, trains 
and mines in the Rocky Mountains.” 

Footprint Bolivia Handbook: “A brief gun 
battle ensued, then all went quiet.” 

Rough Guide to Bolivia: “After a brief 
shootout, all went quiet.” 
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The Rough Guide's essay did manage to 
misspell several key words, including 
“Bolivia.” Their transcription skills need 
sharpening. 

A certain Julie Sanderson was listed on 
Rough Guide's website as its panjandrum 
in London, so I kited her a letter setting 
forth my grievance, billing her company 
$500 for their heartfelt flattery, and 
requesting appropriate credit in future 
editions. No reply. I contacted her 
again, by e-mail. No reply. Maybe she 
was out sick. With psittacosis, 

Finally, several weeks later, I heard 
from Gavin Thomas, who had edited 
Rough Guide to Bolivia. He claimed that 
the guide’s writer, James Read, had 
relied on a “wide range of sources” in 
writing his essay. Whether Read had 
been a busy beaver was not really the 
point. Thomas then made a valiant 
attempt to skate his way around the cen- 
tral question: “We agree that there are 
passing similarities between our text and 
the box in the Footprints book. Clearly, 
when two different authors set out to 
cover the same sequence of chronologi- 
cal events in roughly the same number 
of words, there are likely to be coinci- 
dental turns of phrase and a certain sim- 
ilarity in the overall narrative structure — 
as has happened here.” 

In other words, if I could translate that 
into standard English, Thomas admitted 
that Read had used without attribution 
material from the Footprints adaptation 
of our work. Anyone who holds himself 
out as an editor would recognize that as 
plagiarism. But not Thomas. 

Like his privateering compatriot, Peter 
Marshall, he changed the subject, con- 
cluding that Rough Guides did not “find 
any evidence of copyright infringe- 
ment.” Say what? Plagiarism and copy- 
right infringement are two different ani- 
mals, The charge was plagiarism, a liter- 
ary sin, an intellectual profanity. Simply 
put, it is “using others’ ideas and words 
without clearly acknowledging the 
source of the information.” That’s from 
Indiana University’s helpful website, 


“Plagiarism: What It Is and How to 
Recognize and Avoid It” (http://www. 
indiana.edu/~wts/wts/plagiarism.html). 
Whether the cribbed material was under 
copyright or not is irrelevant. 

At Rough Guides, perhaps, plagiarism 
might pass without notice — or even 
draw a pat on the head—but if the 
offender is a university student the 
penalty is a red F and if a newspaper 
reporter, a one-way ticket to the unem- 
ployment line. 

But all was not lost. In the course of my 
research, I discovered that a Latin root 
of plagiarism was “kidnapping.” The 
perfect word! Out of the blue, I was 
inspired to write a historical novel, the 
tale of, let’s see, David Balfour. That 
sounds good. And Alan Breck. That 
name has a fine ring. I’ll call the novel 
Kidnapped. 


= 
SPECIES WATCH THE FOREST 
A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche. 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 _WWWPERUNATURE.COM: 
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Classifieds 


ECUADOR 


HOTELS & LODGING 


HOSTAL LA CASA SOL - Our house is your 
house. Enjoy our hospitality and warm family 
environment, Central location in new town, 
quiet rooms: singles, doubles, suites, Discounts 
for SAE members. Calama 127 and 6 de 
Diciembre. Te 93-2) 223-0798. 
info@lacasasol,com; wwwslacasasol.com. 


OTAVALO, Las Palmeras Inn’ garden cottages 
area 20 minute downhill walk to Otavalo’s mar- 
kets, Each cottage has a private bathroom, livin- 
grom with fireplace and patio with startling 
mountain views. Single/double occupancy with 
breakfast, $30 (30/40, 2003). www.ecuadorex- 
plorer.com/laspalmeras, Reservations, 
palmeras@cusin.com.ec, tel: (593) 692-2607 


(TC-72) 


OTAVALO—Ali Shungu, Hotel/Restaurant. 
Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks from Indian 
Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apartments. 
Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain Views, 
Hummingbirds, Friendly Service, Gourmet 
Vegetarian and International Meals, Shuttle bus 
from Quito, Tour Information. American owned. 
‘Tel: (593-6) 920-750. Write: Casilla 34, Otavalo. 
Email; alishngu@uio.telconet.net 


CASA MOJANDA—Mountainside Inn and 
Farm, nestled in the countryside 10 minutes from 
Otavalo. Adobe cottages, beautiful views, organic 
gardens, Gourmet home-cooked meals, horse- 
back riding, crater lakes, waterfalls, library, 
Andean music, hot tub. Family owned. Member: 
EcuadorVerde;Ecotourism Cooperative. 10% 
SAE Discount. Member Tel: (593) 9-973-1737. 
mojanda@uio.telconet.net. 
www.casamojanda.com. 
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LANGUAGE 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. Recommended 
professional Spanish teacher with ten years of 
teaching experience. She speaks English and 
German. Reasonable prices. You can live with her 
in her house. Contact: Lic. Mariana Gonzalez P. 
Tel: (593-2) 234-9355 
spanishteachermariana@yahoo.com or aven- 
tour@pi.pro.ec 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL In 
the heart of the Old Town. Competitive rates. 
Professional staff, Experienced hosting families. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Venezuela 1129 Y 
Olmedo. Tel.; ( 28-6930. www.geoci- 
ties.com/quitoantiguo_spanishschool. quitoan- 
tiguo@yahoo.es 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 
ACHUPALLA TOURS—Transport Service: 
Experience Ecuador! Latinamerican Treasur 
Eden of the Incas! We offer unforgettable trips 
at comfortable prices. SAE 10% discount. 
Mariscal Sucre Airport, Quito. ‘Telephone: 011- 
2-27-1163, E-Mail; vanrent@andinanet.net.ec, 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com - the finest and best 
preparation for an Ecuador trip. ((TC-72) 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and price 
with certified guides, Recommended by S 
members. 10% discount for SAE membi 
(593-2) 255-4984. www.moggely.com 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, camping, etc. Ecuador's 
biggest and best climbing company: Full logistical 
support for your own expeditions. Tel: 1-800- 
434-8182 or (593-2) 255-2505/ 222-0426 Fax: 
(593-2) 222-3381. admin@safari.com.ec 

www. mec 


RESTAURANTS 


MONGO'S MONGOLIAN BARBEQUE. All 
you can eat hot buffet 50% off for SAE 

Members. $0.99 Cocktails. Calama 
Juan Leon Mera, Quito. Reservations Tel 


6159. 


REINA VICTORIA Invites y'all for a quiet beer 
or a rowdy party! Microbrews, pub grub and 
more. Remember to ask for your 12% SAE 
member discount. Reina Victoria and Roca, 
Tele, 222-6369, Quito. 


EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm and 
inviting cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, light 
meals, full bar and a selection of homemade 
desserts. Quito Tel: (02)223-4862 

Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 www.cafecito.net 


ADAM'S RIB - “The Best BBQ South of the 
Equator” is our credo and the } y Guide to 
Ecuador agrees. We're a funky rib 
unexpectedly lovely décor and “BBQ sauce so 
good they sell it to go,” according to Let’s Go. 
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So drop on by Calama 329 between Reina 
Victoria and Juan Leon Mera, and don’t be 
alarmed ifa spontaneous party breaks out. Tel 
2563196. 10% SAE discount. 


ETCETERA 


‘The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) 
needs volunteers and sponsor parents for working 
and street children in Quito, Ecuador. Please visit 
CENIT at www.cenitecuador.org 


PERU 


HOTELS & LODGING 
MACHU PICCHU GUESTHOU: 

1 Engli 
Free breakfast, kitchen facilities, cable tv and hot 
water, $4 per person. Address: Avenida Juan 
Pablo Fernandini 1015, Brefia. Phone 
(00511)424.3479. 


PLAZA FRANCIA INN - Lima downtown, 
Lonely Planet, http:/Avww.ineacountry.com 
Reserve franciasquareinn@yahoo.com With flight 
information in advance, airport pickup. Phone 
994 54 260; (511) 330 60 80. Also, furnished flat 
for rent weekly, monthly in Miraflores. 


YOUTH HOSTEL MALKA IN LIMA AND 
HUARAZ. This is a lovely place for travelers and 
hikers. Nice and quiet location. We have transfer 
to/from the airport, give us your flight details, In 
Lima: Los Lirios 165, San Isidro- Lima Telf; 442- 
0162 $5pp. In Huaraz: Jr, Soriano Infante 988, 
La Soledad Baja- Huaraz $4pp. Email: hostelmal- 
ka@terra,com.pe www.youthhostelperu.com 


PENSION JOSE LUIS, Lima. Very friendly 
English speaking owner. Cozy rooms in a private 
home, located minutes away from central 
Miraflores. Free breakfast, cooking and laundry 
facilities, rooms with private bath, hot water, 
cable TV. Phone and fax available. SAE member 
price is $9/person, de Paula Ugarriza 
‘Tel: (511) 444.1015, 
hsjluis@terra.com.pe 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. 

Dutch owned, from $5,00, near SAE, airport 

r Chota 1460, Lima. Tel:511.433.0031 
-om.pe, 

sswelcome.tripod.com 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price 
$5/person. A charming place to accommodate 
you. Family atmosphere, near the ocean in cen 
tral Miraflores. Breakfast, hot shower, communal 
TY. Jr Manco Capac, 368, Miraflores (between 
the 9th and 10th blocks of Ave. Larco). Email 
friendshouse_peru@yahoo.com.mx Tel: 
511.446.6248 


APARTMENTS for Rent. Cusco. Irish owned, 
old colonial house, fully furnished, Cable TV, 
heating, kitchen, garden, 5 minute walk from 
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main square, nightly or monthly rates, inquire at 
Paddy Flaherty’ Irish Pub. Calle Triunfo 124 ask 
for Gary. 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado, Peru, Over 595 species of 
birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 dragonflies. For 
Information and reservations, contact Peruvian 
Safaris, Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima. 
‘Tel:(511)447.8888 Fax (511) 241.8427 

he peruviansafaris,com/ E-mail; 
safaris@amauta.rep.net.pe 


HOSPEDAJE IQUIQUE is located four blocks 
from the main square. Rooms with private or 
shared bathrooms from $/15 (84,50) including 
breakfast, hot water, free transportation from the 
airport or bus terminal, Telephone; (51 84) 225 
880, Calle Recoleta 574, We have a hotel in Lima 
too. hiquique@terra.com.pe, 
hetp://barrioperu.terra.com.pe/hiquique 


INTERNSHIP/VOLUNTEER 


Anybody looking for an internship? The SAE, 
Lima, now runs a successful internship program. 
Why not earn academic credits with us here in 
Peru? Combine the excitement of traveling with 
the wonder of leaning. Contact us for further 
details at limaclub@saexplorers.org 


YUNCAYPATA: WE NEED YOUR HELP!!! 
‘These villager’ life expectancy is 35 years old. 
‘They desperately need clean water. Every penny 
helps! We also welcome any volunteer work. 
www.yuncaypata.net 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea. 
Homemade, delicious cakes and pies. Great 
atmosphere, Esq Jose Galvez, Miraflores. Tel: 
446 5922. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


FERTUR PERU, Lima, Tour and travel agent. 
‘Tourist information, package tours, international 
and domestic flights, excursions, reconfirmations, 
ind student discounts, English spo- 


511.427.1958, Email; fertur@terra.com.pe 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 
Reserve. Visit one of the worlds most fascinating 
natural r , seven, and nine day tours 
ing from Cusco almost daily. Quality guides, 
lish spoken, friendly service. Email www.pan- 
tiacolla.com Phone (51.84)238,3 


‘DITIONS, Manu 
earch, educational, and 
: Calle Turfino 350 


COTAHUASI TRIPS. Starting June 14th and 
June 28th. Best multi-day rafting trip in South 
America! Join Justin Jennings, the first 
Archeologist to travel below Sipia Falls, and iden- 
tify some of the Inca ruins in the lower canyon. 
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For more information, contact 
www.bbxrafting.com 


LANGUAGE 


CLARO SPANISH PROGRAM Private or 
group classes with native Spanish Teachers in 
Arequipa, Peru. Lodging by a peruvian family. 
Phone: +451-54-286929, ++51-54-216915 or 
+451-54-9694582 (cell), Calle Paucarpata 327/La 
Perlita 103, Cercado, Arequipa-Peru, 
claro@unsa.edu.pe, www.spanish-peru.com, 5% 
discount for SAE members. 


HUANCAYO, Peru, SPANISH LESSONS — 
Katia Cerna Rivera, friendly, experienced, college 
educated teacher and guide, Homestays with 
mom. Huancavelica 612, email: katiacerna@hot- 
mail.com, tel: (51-06) 422-5332. (ITC-74) 


BRAZIL 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & Brazilian 
family-run riverboat tours and Amazon 
Rainforest Jungle Lodge featuring trekking, 
canoeing, fishing, wildlife, Indigenous Peoples 
and home cooking, (swallows@internext.com.br). 
Visit www.swallowsandamazonstours.com or call 
508 255 4794 in the USA. (ITC) 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


VISIONARY JOURNEYS: Journeys With You 
At The Center: Santeria Ceremonies in Cuba; 
‘The Aymara Culture of Bolivia; The Inca Trail; 
Ayahuasca Ceremonies in Peru; Healing Groups 
in Nicaragua and Costa Rica...and more. Check 
our site at www.spiritae.com 


Continued from Ace, page §- 


As always, our special thanks to those 
generous members who have contributed 
a little (and not so little) extra something 
to keep the club afloat, 


CONTRIBUTING 
Shirley Badon 
John Biehl 
Diana Webster-Biehl 
Stephen Cox 
Stephen E. and Candice C. 

Deakins 
Marti Raya 
Jeffrey Allan Smith 
Benjamin B, Thomas 
‘Tom and Judy A. Tomao 
Bodley Walt 


SUPPORTING 
Harold Pinter 


LIFE 
Andrew Arkway 
Abigail Test 


EARN SPANISH IN SUCRE, THE MOST 


BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL CITY IN BOLIVIA 


ACADEMIA LATINOAMERICANA DE ESPANOL 
Sucre - Quito - Cusco 


* One to One or small group lessons, Max 4 
* Host family accomodation 

* Extra activities after classes 

* Colonial building. All facilities available 

* Enchanting Coffe Shop 

* Discounted plane tickets 

* Volunteering available 


Dalence St, # 109 corner N. Ortiz 
Tolatax 591 (0)4 6460537 
Colt 594 71174166 
E-Mail latinosucregicotes.net.bo 
WWW, latinoschools.com 
SUCRE-BOLIVIA 
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Tips and Notes 


Flo Silver Books 


The libraries in the Cusco, Lima, and 
Quito clubhouses would attract more 
international scholars if members would 
stop thinking about their own collec- 
tions and hand over some of their books. 


We know for a fact that some members 
have duplicates and even triplicates of 
certain important works, books that 
should be donated immediately to the 
clubhouses where they would serve to 
advance knowledge, brotherhood and 
world peace. 


Should members be allowed to keep 
books if they only have one copy? 
Actually, no. They have probably read 
those books by now and if they haven’t, 
they shouldn’t be hogging books that 
somebody else would read if they only 
had the opportunity. Still, we know from 
experience that members have shown a 
certain dogged reluctance to part with 
their bibliographic holdings so we offer 
an alternative. 


Flo Silver publishes a catalog of books 
on Mexico, Central and South America: 
Art and Archaeology, Flo can be reached 
at Flosilyer@aol.com or by phone: 317- 
255-5118. If you won’t part with your 
own volumes, you can probably find a 
small portion of your vast collection in 
this catalog, and order a few which you 
can then donate to the clubhouses at vir- 
tually no sacrifice to yourself or your 
personal comfort. To make this task eas- 
ier we will gladly make suggestions and 
tailor our desires to your financial reali- 


ty. 
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Get Flo’s catalog, and you will see that 
most (if not all) of the books offered are 
very reasonably priced. 


As we say in Spanish, “Es major dar 
que recibir.” 


Wood Be Legal 


Tt isn’t all grim. 


Sure, logging and cattle ranching have 
already destroyed a chunk of the 
Amazon as big as France, but there is 
occasionally some good news. What? 
Well, wood stamping for instance. 


Here’s the problem. Say you’re think- 
ing of buying a beautiful mahogany 
armoire, but being a sensitive eco-con- 
scientious person, you want to be sure 
it’s not made of poached wood. So how 
do you know? Well, not so long ago, you 
didn’t. 


But times are changing. Brazil has 
come up with a way to crack down on 
illegal logging, identify stolen trees, and 
thwart traffickers in rare and endan- 
gered woods. Described as a wood- 
stamping system, Brazilian officials will 
soon stamp wood throughout the differ- 
ent stages of its commercialization from 
the time the tree is cut down to when 
the wood is sold. Barcodes on the stamps 
will provide information on the origin of 
the wood and make it easier to crack 
down on illegal sales. 


The stamp system will soon cover the 
entire Amazon region, allowing author- 
ities to monitor some six thousand 


hectares and protect trees such as the 
mahogany which are protected by law. 


Will the new stamp system stamp out 
the illegal wood trade? Time will tell. 


Claw Hand 


Here’s an email that recently caught 
our attention: 


Dear Sir or Madam, 


My company will launch a last-resort 
emergency product some time this year 
and we’d like an expert opinion. Our 
web address is: 

http://www.teklabs.co.uk/page2.htm! 


In brief, we’re using bi-stable reeled 
composite technology to make an exten- 
sion pole with a claw of sorts at the 
extreme end. In layman’s terms, it’s a 20’ 
ultralight pole that rolls up to quite a 
small package and weighs about 200 
grams, without the claw. 


When a climber is faced with a situa- 
tion where the next gripspace is a lot 
further up than anticipated or a climbing 
partner gets in trouble far out of arms 
reach, we couldn’t think of any better 
equipment to use. 


Td appreciate any guidance you may 
have and look forward to your reply. 


Best Regards, 
Bill Marmarou 
Manaeine Director 


Teklabs_UK 

187 Acklam Road 
Notting Hill 

London W10 SYX 
United Kingdom 
Tel:+44-208-569-8888, 
Fax:+44-208-569-9888, 
http://www.teklabs.co.uk 
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Ed note: We'd like to hear what our 
members think about this device. For 
ourselves, we have serious doubts. Can 
you really claim you climbed Aconcagua 
if you used this implement to claw your 
way to the top? Might it not be 
employed to hold some fellow climber 
down while you scurry to the summit 
first? We won’t talk about what this 
gadget could do in the hands of a skilled 
pick-pocket, but we do think it should 
be outlawed in baseball (with a glove on 
the claw, it might spell the end of the 
homerun) and certain other sports 
where it is almost certain to be abused. 


Beware of New 
ATM Scam 


Look out, travelers. Here’s the latest 
bank card scam. It’s called the Lebanese 
Loop, according to police warnings on 
the Internet. A couple of friends from 
Ann Arbor recently discovered it in 
Menton, France, near Nice. 
Unfortunately, they discovered it the 
hard way. The couple, who declined to 
be identified, had been in France for a 
few days and had run short of cash. So 
they stopped at an ATM at a Credit 
Agricole bank. 

Tt was a Sunday morning. No one was 
around. The man plugged his new, 
never-been-used credit card into the 
ATM. The machine requested the PIN. 
But when he punched it in, the ATM did 
not respond. The man pushed more 
buttons. And more buttons. But the 
machine gave no answer. And worse, it 
never gave back the card. As they strug- 
gled with the machine, two young men 
approached. They explained in English 
that the bank was closed and the couple 
should return on Monday to retrieve the 
card. 

What followed was a Kafkaesque series 
of events for the couple. They came 
back the next day and tried without suc- 
cess to convince the bank to look for the 
card. They struggled to reach the credit 
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card company by phone. And they made 
two long visits to the local police station 
to file their report. No one spoke 
English at the bank or the police station 
or the hotel. So all this explaining had to 
be done in fractured French. In the 
meantime, the couple did manage to get 
cash with a different card. They were 
not sure a crime had been committed 
until they got back to Michigan. 
BankOne of Ann Arbor showed three 
ATM withdrawals in Marseilles for a 
total of $775, plus, insultingly enough, 
$1.50 for each transaction. Also the 
record showed three credit card charges 
totaling $1,900. Fortunately, the credit 
card company protected their losses. 
But how did the crooks do it? It was 
not until later that the couple’s son dis- 
covered the scam on the Internet. Here’s 
how it works. The thieves put a thin, 
clear, rigid plastic sleeve into the ATM. 
slot. The machine cannot read the card, 
so it keeps asking you to register the 
PIN. Meanwhile someone watches to 
learn the PIN as the mark vainly 
attempts to get the ATM to respond. 
When the sucker finally gives up and 
walks off, the thieves return. In seconds, 
they pull out the plastic sleeve with the 
card and drain the account. It’s nasty. 
But you can foil this scam. Before put- 
ting your card into an ATM, run your 
finger over the slot. The sleeve usually 
has a couple of prongs, so the thieves 
can get it out. You should be able to feel 
them. 
—Gerry Volgenau, Detroit 


eet 


Trip Report 
Contest— 
Deadline 
Extended 


Send in the best trip 
report and be the 
one to win an entire 
set of Rough Guides. 
Check out www. 
saexplorers.org/trip 
report_contest. 
htm for contest 
rules. 


oo, Cultural 
=> Survival 
= Quarterly 


Cultural Survivalis a nonprofit 
organization based in Cambridge, 
MA that has been promoting the 
rights, visions, and voices of 
indigenous peoples since 1972 
Cultural Survival Quarterly, 
explores the intereonhected issues 
that affect indigenous communities 
includingdand rights, environmental 
destrustions,and cultural survival 
BECOME A MEMBER 
mceamp@cs.org, 617-441-5412 


WWW.CS.0rg 
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CORNER 
BOOKS 


OUR PICKS OF 
THE SEASON 


We carry these items 
and many more! 
Please see the order 
form on the last page, 
if you're interested. 


Latin American Spanish 
Phrasebook (#369) 


By Lonety PLANET 


This is the handiest little pocket guide 
you'll ever need with Spanish expres- 
sions specifically tailored to Latin 
America. Contains all the phrases need- 
ed for typical scenarios, such as going 
out, shopping, sports activities, health, 
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Wuere THere Is No Doctor 
avillage health care handbook 
Dovid Wer 


numbers and amounts and what to say in 
an emergency. Also, contains a small 
dictionary and pronunciation guide. 
Paperback. 304 small pages. 

Members $6.95 (Non-members $7.95) 


Where There Is No 
Doctor (Item #180) 


Suprort THE Tie Hesperian 
Founpation 


A Village Health Care Handbook. 
Undoubtably, the most widely used 
health care manual available for those 
working in developing countries. Over 1 
million copies in print in 30 languages. 
Simple, straight-forward words and 
drawings provide vital health informa- 
tion on cleanliness, diet, vaccinations, 
child birth, family planning, diarrhea, 
tuberculosis, and much more. This new, 
revised edition contains additional 
information on dengue, aids, drug 
addiction and complications from abor- 
tion. The essential manual for those liv- 


Women 
o Have No 


aa 
/ e 


Doctor 
A hecilth guide 


ing in villages: the village storekeeper or 
pharmacist, the rural teacher, mothers, 
midwives and yes, doctors, too! 
Paperback. 446 pages. 

Members $17.00 (Non-members $19.00) 


Where Women Have No 
Doctor (Item #181) 


Suppor THE Tite Hesperian 
FounpaTIonN 


A Health Guide for Women. Designed 
for women in cultures where poverty, 
discrimination and cultural beliefs limit 
women’s health and access to proper 
care. Developed with community based 
groups and medical experts from more 
than 30 countries, this manual helps 
explain, treat and prevent many of the 
health problems that affect women. 
Subjects include pregnancy, birth, 
breastfeeding, mental health, reproduc- 
tion and self defense. This guide is an 
essential resource for rural women, 
health workers, community workers, 
teachers, and scientists or researchers 
living in the field, Paperback. 580 pages 
with over 1000 drawings. 

Member $20.00 (Non-members $22.00) 
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Galapagos: A Natural 
History (#128) 


By Micuaet H. Jackson 


This easy to use text details the natural 
history of the plants and animals found 
on the islands. A well-illustrated and 
annotated list of the dominant plants 
according to vegetation zone is includ- 
ed. Of particular note is the discussion 
of the problems of colonization by 
founding populations, biological evolu- 
tion, and ecology, and of the evolution- 
ary processes bringing about species 
diversity. “Jackson tells delightful little 
stories through this unusual natural his- 
tory guide...readers will yearn to experi- 
ence (the Galapagos) first-hand... 
Paperback. 315 pages. 

Members $22.95 (Non-members $24.95 


A GUIDE TO THE 


Birds of Colombia 


18) Stecen Hey an Willan Beet 


Birds of Columbia (#106) 


By Steven L. Hitty anp WituiaM L. 
Brown 


You can’t get a bird field-guide more 
comprehensive than this and we can’t 
believe that one of you avid bird watch- 
ers hasn’t snatched this one up recently. 
Nearly 1,700 species - over one-half of 
all the species of birds in South America, 
are included in the 836 page opus!! 
There are 56 lavish color plates, thirteen 
halftone plates, and 100 line drawings in 
the text which illustrate over 85% of the 
species. There are also range maps of 
1,475 species! It’s weighty and it’s wordy, 
but if you heed to know, you'll find it 
here! 

Members $48.50 (Non-members $57.50) 
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THE WHITE ROCK 


THE WHITE ROCK 
An Exploration of the Inca Heartland 
BY HUGH THOMSON 


ZA thiiling account of one mansjoumey 
through the Andes’ most remote lost cities, 
including Machu Picchu, Llactapata, 
Choquequirao, the White Rock Chuquipalta, 
Inca Wasi and Espiritu Pampa, woven 
together with the history of the rise and 
subsequent annihilation of the Incas. 


“Tt is the sort of book that fires the 
armchair traveler with a desire to follow 
in its author's footsteps, not just because 
it is passionate about its subject and 
immensely well informed about the 
Inca empire... but also because it tells 
of some quite heroic exploration by 
Thomson himself, on foot in one of the 
most intractable parts of the earth.” 

— The New York Times Book Review 


“A masterful job." Archaeology magazine 


$27.95 hardcover, 336 pp. 
45 b/w photos, 3 maps 
ISBN 1-58567-355-2 


The Overlook Press 
1-800-473-1312 


The White Rock 
(#148) 


By Hucx Tompson 


Members $25.95 (Non-members $27.95) 
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Peru /Cusco 


iteros 325, 2° floor, 
‘u - Latin America 


222535 
aentegterra.com.pe 
info@gente.com 
Nesp leew esses cots 


Procuradores St. #44, 
Cusco - Peru, 
(51-84) 224-092 

waykitrek@hotmail.com 


Wwwwiwaykitrek.com = 
CASA ELENA | 
| Will warmly welcome you and your family with our | 
comfortable commodities and fair price, All rooms | 
have private bathrooms with 24 hr, hot water and 
Cable T.V. Additionally, we offere free hot drinks 
and use of the kitchen. 
| We are located just in the historical town center | 
| next to the SAE Club House. | 


Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Blas, 


| CUSCO 
I Tel/Fax (084) 241202 
E-mail: chemin @terra.com.pe 
{f you inform us of your flights arrival, we will be | 
| happy to pick you up at the airport for free. 


ECOLOGICAL ADVENTURES 


JUNGLE SPECIALIST 
Come with us for a nature experience that SJ 
vou will never forget...with our many years 
of experience operating the Manu National Park <j 
and leaders in the market, we can offer you 
a program that will exceed your expectations 


Plateros st. 356-Cusco-Perli manuadventures@terra.com.pe| 
Phone-Fax +51-84-261640 www.manuadventures.com 


TOUR 
OPERATOR 


http:/;www.atalayaperu.com 


wel: (084)228327 " Telf.: (084)298: 
084)99 , Fax: (084)991826 
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Peru 7 Cusco 


“We will give you a story to tell” 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2* hotels in Cusco 

* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 

* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 

* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe www.ninoshotel.com 


Learn SPANISH in a very personal and fun 
atmosphere. Method highly recommended and 
very experienced teachers. From survival to high 
advanced level. One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules, Free salsa classes. Live with a 
very friendly family and practice your Spanish 
from the first day. Volunteer Work Program. 


3 locations: Cusco, Urubamba and Amantani 
(Lago Titicaca) 


Recommended by Lonely Planet, Footprint 
handbook, Let's Go 


Calle Garcilaso 265 — OF. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Phone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: info@cuscospanishschool.com 
‘www.cuscospanishschool.com 


It's a big continent 
You might Teed a little help. = 


TOURS and TRAVEL 


email: chando@mayuc.com, 
website:- wenw.mayuc.com 
‘Tel/Fax:51-84-232-666 


_ SARE SERIOUS FNL} 
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We offer you exactly the same 
as the other Spanish schools. 
The difference is all profits from 
the Spanish school pay for the 
education and food of 16 
under-privileged children who 
attend our school's youth program, 


PERU 


“INCA RUINS OF PERU PROVIDE AN 
UNFORGETTABLE GLIMPSE OF THE 
GENIUS\OF A LOST WoRLD,” 


National, Geographic 


ANDINA 
TREKS: & ECO=ADNEWIERES 


Tour Operator - Pow 


1 Alternative Treks 
8 Authorized Inca Trail Operators 
Mountain Biking 

Rafting 

Cultural / Traditional Tours 

1 Customized Travel Around Peru 


Plazoleta Santa Catalina 219 
Tel/Fax: 51-84-251892 
andinatravel@terra.com.pe 
www.andinatravel.com 
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TRAVEL 


Peru if Cusco Ads 


OUR TREKS 


OUR 
EXPEDITIONS 


JUNGLE TRIPS 


Let your learn 


ing inspire a child! 


Zaguan del Cielo B-23 Cusco Pert Tel/Fax 0051 84 24 22 92 


Inca Trail, Sakantay, Ausangate, 
Lares Valley, Choquequirao 


Choquequirao to Machupicchu, 


> Quality Adventure Tour Operator 
> Small groups, personalized service 
> Excellent team of professional guides 


> Officially licensed Inca Trail Operator 2003 


Vilcabamba-Espiritu Pampa to Machupicchu 


Manu Reserved and Cultural Areas, 


Puerto Maldonado, 
Tambopata-Candamo and 
Bahuaja-Sonene Reserved Areas 


River Rafting, Horse Riding, Mou! 
Climbing, Alternative Tourism prc 
Ayahuasca Therapy, Rappelling 


intain 
ograms, 


enigma 


Adventure Tour Operatoy 


DISCOUNT FOR SAE MEMBERS 


World Records 
© im binds: 595 species 
(© batteries: 1200+ species 
@ dragon fies: 149 species 


“Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 


- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
= Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
+ Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safarta S.A. 
LIMA: Alcanfores, 459, Miraflores 
‘Tel: 01 447 4761, 01 447 3453 / Fax: 01241 8427 
CUSCO: Plateros 365 
‘Tel: 4-235342 
afaris@amauta.rep.net.pe 
://peruviansafaris.com: 
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TWNOOSVIG 


MIRAFLORES 


PARQUE 


KENEDY 
MIRAFLORES 


Gat ) 


COFFEE TO GO 
365 DAY A YEAR 
ZAM 1PM. 

5579 
FRENTE AL BOWLING 


TEL eae 
ESQ. Jos 


U.S.A. | 
AV. RICARDO 


IRISH PUB 
(TOO COOL) | 

627 SCHELL 
TELF:242-1212 


OTHER STUFF 


Peru if Cusco Ads 


al 


%* ANDEAN LIFE 


Inca Trail to Machu Picchu 


Everyday (4 days) Specialists in 
Short Inca Trail small group treks 
(2 days) and tours in Peru 
Salkantay Trek (7 days) ORGANIZED TOUR 
Ausangate Circuit (6 or 7 da PACKAGES OF PERU 
Lares Valley (4 or 6 days) Member of APTAE/AATC 
Whitewater Rafting and Jungle, a Officially Licensed 
Adventures (Manu / Tambopata) Trek Operator 


DISCOUNT FOR SAE MEMBERS. 


ity Adventure Tour Operator 


Telf(O84) 221491 - Tel/Fax: (084) 2. 
Web site: www.andeanlife.com - email: andeanlife01@terra.com.pe 


Je Armas, Cusco - Pertt 
70 - Emergency Phone: 692984. 


Calle Plateros 341, Plazé 


EXPLORERS 


SUR OPERATOR ELL 


For those who dare to face their dreams, the 
experience offers something special beyond 
the power of words to describe, We invite you 
to hike in the Andes and enjoy the pristine 
amazon with us ! 


Need to heal your body or solve problems: 
with the help of Shamans, healers specialists 
in Andean Rituals? come and recover your life 


2 Inca Trail to Machupicchu 
11 Mollepata /Salkantay 

2 Ausangate Trek 

7 Choquequirao / Vilcabamba 
1 Cordilera Vilcanota 


- Manu Expeditions / Birdwatching 

= Pongo de Mainique 

= Day Trip Machupicchu, Colca Canyon, 
Lake Titicaca 


- Andean Rituals and Cultural Trips, 
made 


8 exports 
SAE DISCOUNT! 
For more info: 


Calle Suecia N° 339 
Cusco Peru 

Telf: (51) 84 241070 
Fax : (51) 84 239669 
info@incaexplorers.com 


www.incaexplorers.com 
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Peru Ads 


= 


& 


What is a 50 Kg rat? 
Why do palm trees walk? 


How drunk can a sloth get? 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIACBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Pert 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Pert, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail, cosapidata,com. pe 
website:www.pantiacolla.com 
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Country Representatives 


We are looking for an elite cadre of SAE Country Reps. to help us: 


Answer member (and sometimes) non-member emails. 
Monitor and answer Bulletin Boards on the website. 
Line-up ads. 

Country reps. get a 10% commission 

on all ad sales. 

Keep track of national news of interest to members. 
Look for projects, story ideas and authors for the SAE 
magazine. 

Write/Update our Country Information Packets. 
Spread the word about the SAE with brochures and 
by putting magazines in hotels, lodges, travel agencies, 
ete. 

Advise clubhouses in Quito, Lima and Cusco of up-to- 
date travel advisories and warnings. 

Check out volunteer opportunities for inclusion in our 
volunteer database 


If being a Country Rep is for you or 


somebody you know, please email 
astrid@saexplorers.org 
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Long Term: 
Look into possibility of providing member 
services such as storage, a meeting place, 
presentations /lectures, etc. 
Advise on desirability of establishing 
permanent clubhouse in country. 


Country Reps are volunteer positions (with Rep 
preferably living in country), but if you have a book or 
project to promote, a cause to publicize, etc. perhaps 
we can cut a deal. And then there’s always the 10% 
you can make from ad sales. 


Our noble elite so far: 

Talk to them! 

Joshua Goodman in Argentina—argentina@saexplorers.org 
Josh Howell in Chile—chile@saexplorers.org 
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Cyber News 


‘Tapioca 


http://www.notsogreenthumb.org/cont 
rib/garden_html_files/Tapioca.htm 


It’s a bit far-fetched, but say you and 
the family are enjoying a jungle vacation 
but get rattled after encountering a herd 
of wild peccaries and lose your bearings. 
After days of wandering around the 
rainforest without food, you’re suddenly 
overcome with a desire for tapioca. 


Well here’s what you do. Find a cassa- 
va root. Note: It’s important to deter- 
mine if the root you found is sweet cas- 
sava or that other bitter kind that has to 
be detoxified or it can kill you. If it’s the 
bitter kind, peel the root and boil it for a 
long time to drive off the poison. If this 
doesn’t work, you might consider press- 
ing and pounding the root with heavy 
stones or logs. If this isn’t feasible, try 
soaking the root, changing the water 
frequently and testing the pulp on a 
hamster. Once the cassava is detoxified, 
you can eat it or prepare it as a flour or 
meal which, if you’re not too hungry, 
you can make into bread or biscuits. 


It’s tapioca you want, however, so gently 
heat your cassava pulp over an open fire 
until the starch agglutinates into small 
translucent spheres. That's tapioca. 


There’s a lot more to learn about tapi- 
oca and cassava, manioc, mandioca, 
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yuca, tapioca, and sagu that you'll find 
on this informative webpage. 


Creature Teacher 


http://www.reisemed.de/en/krankheit 
en/index.html 


We'd like to tell you how many mem- 
bers die from spider bites, poisonous 
snakes and stinging scorpions, but with 
membership at an all-time low we don’t 
want to frighten members, 


Still, the fact remains that members are 
urged to refrain from close contact with 
poisonous spiders, especially brown spi- 
ders that feel threatened when some- 
body lies down on top of them. This is 
not unusual because brown spiders are 
often found in beds where they hang out 
until they find someone to bite. The first 
signs of a brown spider bite are fever and 
hives. These symptoms are often a prel- 
ude to muscular weakness, sensory dis- 
sociation, and sometimes kidney failure 
or worse. 


For more about creatures that can 
severely disrupt your South American 
vacation, check out this page which also 
has a lot to say about snakes and scorpi- 
ons you might encounter. 


Guyana Outpost. . 


http://guyana. gwebworks.com/guyana 
-shtml 


Guyana, formerly British Guiana, is 
the only English-speaking country in 
South America which is reason enough 
to go there if you don’t speak Spanish. 
There are other reasons too, which you 
can find in the highly informative daily 
e-newspaper the Guyana Outpost. 
Subscribe to this excellent journal and 
you can read up on Guyanese heroes, 
Guyanese proverbs, Guyanese folklore, 


and Guyanese recipes. There is even a 
Guyanese photo album and sports news 
specifically cricket scores. 


The news on February 14, 2003 coy- 
ered the robbery of a west-coast family, 
a promise by the outgoing general man- 
ager of Le Meridien Pegasus Hotel to 
promote tourism to Guyana, notes 
about the Miss Guyana pageant, and a 
retrospective on Jonestown, one of the 
memorable, even unforgettable events 
in the history of this small country. 


If you do subscribe to the Guyana 
Outpost, beware. We subscribed and 
somehow ended up in a chat room about 
Guyana. It’s most entertaining but the 
traffic is overwhelming. If you figure out 
a way to get out, let us know. 


On the rocks 


http://www. rockclimbing.com/routes/ 
listContinent. php?ContinentID=6 


Rock climbers! There’s no need to call 
the SAE anymore for information about 
rock-climbing in Central and South 
America because finally there’s a web 
page that deals with this dangerous 
activity that could get you or somebody 
close to you killed in the most awful way. 


If you must rock climb (and there’s no 
need really) this is the place to go for 
information on everything about this 
beastly sport — ascents, artificial walls, 
injuries and accidents (you can bet 
there’s a lot of those!), slacklining, find- 
ing a partner, used gear, trad (whatever 
that is), and more. Just about every 
South American country is covered and 
there are plenty of trip reports on differ- 
ent locations. 


Orchid You Not 


http://www. ilatintravel.com/maps_orc 
hids.htm 
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Anguloa Virginalia, _Epidendrum 
Schomburgkii, Zygopetalum Inter- 
medium are, as we orchid fanciers know, 
a few of the blooms to be seen on the 
trail to Machu Picchu. And as we also 
know, these are but a sampling of all the 
orchids to be seen in Peru. In Manu, the 
Chanchamayl, Tingo Maria and other 
places known to elite orchid cognos- 
cente. Newcomers to this esoteric field 
will probably need the excellent map 
showing orchid distribution in Peru 
before they can qualify as experts. 


Forever Amber 


http://www. amber.ucsf.edu/amber/ 
amber.html 


You don’t normally think of roaches, 
termites, ants, and other vermin as jew- 
elry, but when they’re encased in 40 mil- 
lion year old pinesap, well .. . then it’s 
amber and that makes all the difference. 
Amber, along with pearls and diamonds, 
are known as organic gems, as opposed 
to other gems, which I suppose are inor- 
ganic. Anyway, according to this site, 
amber today is an exclusive gem worn by 
people of the most refined taste (you'd 
expect them to say something like this) 
and you go to this webpage to see a lot 
of bugs encased in the stuff which 
account for the hefty price being asked 
for most of the pieces. 


Sandwich Islands 


http://geography.about.com/library/ 
cia/blesouthg «htm?terms= 
sandwich+islands 


In all the years we've been collecting 
trip reports, we’ve never had a single trip 
report on South Georgia and the 
Sandwich Islands. Do we expect a rush to 
the Sandwich Islands? No, but if some- 
one does go there it'll be a coup to be 
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able to produce one. Also I notice that 
one of the Sandwich Islands is Montagu 
Island, clearly the abode of a possibly 
famous relative but from that side of the 
family that dropped the “e.” If you meet 
any Montagu(es) ask him/her/them how 
they got there and what they’re doing. It 
would be nice to have someone in the 
family that made good. 


Are the islands worth the visit? You 
bet. Just look at the descriptive informa- 
tion you can find on this informative 
site: Land use: 

Arable land: 0% 

Permanent crops: 0% 

Permanent pastures: 0% 

Forest and woodland: 0% 

Other: 100% (largely covered by per- 
manent ice and snow with some sparse 
vegetation consisting of grass, moss, and 
lichen) 

Bet you can’t wait to get there! 


Thung Twibsters 


http://www.uebersetzung.at/twister/ 
es.htm 


Hay chicas chachareras que chacotean 
con chicos chazos. Y un chico mete al 
chillén de la chepa un chichén por 
chirrichote, y el chiste, y lo chocante, es 
que la chepa se le ha chafado con la hin- 
chaz6n del chirlo. 


Pretty good, huh? And this is just one 
of many Spanish tongue twisters you’ll 
find on this site. 


Of course if you can’t pronounce regu- 
lar run-of-the-mill, everyday Spanish, 
you might think mastering tongue 
twisters in Spanish is a bit much. On the 
other hand, if you can rattle off a diffi- 
cult tongue twister, that might be 
enough and it’s a lot simpler than having 
to learn the whole language. 

Prethy Neat, huh? 


Guerilla My 
Dreams 


http://poorbuthappy.com/colombia/life 


Thinking of moving to Colombia? 
No? Actually, we’re not either. That's 
what caught our attention. This might 
be the least visited site on the web. On 
the other hand, if you have to go to 
Colombia for some reason — say you 
have a need to live close to danger, have 
kidnapping fantasies, want to enroll in 
guerilla school, or some such thing — 
well, this site is for you. Find articles 
about working in Colombia, daily life, 
dealing with paperwork, getting shot 
(just kidding), and other things you want 
to know. Good information on things to 
do, travel preparation, working and 
teaching English, culture and daily life, 
and yes, safety. 


Poles Apart 


http://www. kidzone.ws/animals/ 
penguins/index.htm 


You never know when a little kid will 
come up and ask you about penguins. 
On your answer may depend a little 
child’s opinion of the whole adult world. 


This site will give you everything you 
need to deal with the kid and show him 
who knows what. For starters, you learn 
that there aren’t any penguins at all at 
the North Pole, or anywhere else in the 
arctic. The Antarctic, however, is anoth- 
er story, and here you can find out about 
all seventeen penguin species, which 
have nicknames and which don’t like the 
cold, and don’t even live in the Antarctic 
but are found on the coasts of South 
America, Africa, Australia, and the 
Galapagos Islands. There’s really more 
here about penguins than you might 
want to know. 
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News Shorts 


woven? 


Crime Pays 


This country could learn a lot from 
South America, 


With the U.S. prison population in the 
millions (almost six million men and 
women at the end of 2001 according to 
a report by the Justice Department’s 
Bureau of Justice Statistics), maybe it’s 
time to take a close look at how Brazil 
creatively deals with a similar problem. 

Believe it or not, in Brazil the prison 
population is actually declining. It’s true. 
Brazil has confronted this massive social 
problem head-on and come up with a 
way to deal with its criminal element. 

Recent statistics on Brazil’s penal insti- 
tutions, houses of correction, rehabilita- 
tive centers, joints, pens, big houses, and 
the like, reveal an astonishing fact — 
more convicts in Brazil escape than are 
legally released. In Sao Paulo nearly 
3,500 inmates escape from prisons, a 
number greater than those who actually 
served out their time. 

How do inmates get out before their 
time? Tunnels are one of the more pop- 
ular methods — only recently 31 tunnels 
were discovered leading out of a single 
prison. One hundred and six inmates 
escaped through one tunnel recently, the 
biggest mass escape yet. 

Money for tunneling equipment and 
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other necessities required to escape 
prison is generally supplied by under- 
world bosses who bribe prison staff to 
look the other way. There is also money 
available to pay crime gangs outside the 
jail to help those seeking to break out. 

Clearly with so many prisoners escap- 
ing the costs of maintaining a large 
prison population have dropped dramat- 
ically, saving Brazilian taxpayers millions 
of dollars. Even better the prison staff, 
rarely well paid, have found unexpected 
and generous support from organized 
crime. Why shouldn’t the mob in the 
U.S, shoulder the heavy financial bur- 
den of rehabilitating criminals and pro- 
viding them with a productive life out- 
side the walls? 

Without a doubt organized crime is 
bad, but institutionalized crime has 
great possibilities. With crime syndi- 
cates shelling out large sums to spring 
assorted felons there will be money to 
spare for education, road building, 
health care and studies of the criminals 
contribution to a healthy society. 


McGone 


Half the fun of going to La Paz was the 
thrill of rushing into a McDonald’s 
restaurant to savor some totally non-tra- 
ditional, non-Bolivian cuisine — that spe- 
cial thrill that comes with chomping 
into a big, greasy Mac, and waiting to 
see if your heart stops from the massive 
intake of animal fat. 

Well no more. The eight McDonald 
restaurants that once graced the 
Bolivian capital are gone. The golden 
arches that arrived in La Paz in 1997 will 
be seen no more. 

Bolivia is not alone. McDonald’s plans 
the pull-out of two other Latin 
American countries in the near future as 
well as the Middle Fast — all part of a 
global retreat which is causing wide- 
spread speculation. 


Why did McDonald’s fail to gain a 
foothold in the Andes? 

We asked Ronald McDonald or some- 
one who looked awfully like him cross- 
ing the border into Argentina. “It’s the 
money,” he said. A burger in Bolivia is 
just too damned expensive. In England 
or the US, it’s a cheapie meal. Not in 
Bolivia. With most people earning less 
than $150 .a month, who has the bread to 
shell out three bucks for a burger and 
chips? 

Is that why McDonald’s failed, 
Ronald? “It is,” he replied. “We simply 
weren't competitive. Anyway, you get 
what you pay for.” 

McDonald’s departure was greeted 
with suppressed glee by an anonymous 
spokesman for Burger King, the rival 
burger chain, who plans to cash in where 
McDonald's lost out. “What the world 
needs is not an Arch Deluxe but a whop- 
per, and this just proves it!” 


Hippos in Colombia 


Someone once said that Americans will 
do everything for South America except 
read about it. 

The truth of this is seen in how little 
Americans know (or even care) about 
the late Pablo Escobar who is known 
primarily as “that Colombian drug lord 
who was shot to death.” But there was a 
lot more to Pablo than meets the eye. 
For example, how many people appreci- 
ate the little known fact that Pablo used 
a lot of his ill-gotten gains to sponsor 
charity projects and soccer clubs, acts 
which made him quite popular and 
earned him considerable political stand- 
ing, including a seat in Parliament. 

Or how many Americans know that 
Pablo was a serious lover of animals? In 
the 1980's Escobar built his own private 
zoo, importing elephants, rhinoceroses, 
giraffes, lions and other exotic beasts, 
housing them at his poshy ranch in 
Puerto Triunfo, one hundred miles 
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north of Bogota. 

When Pablo was gunned down by 
members of a special police unit in 1993, 
most of these animals were rounded up 
by authorities and ended up in zoos, but 
not Pablo’s valued collection of hip- 
popotamuses. Yes, hippopotamuses, the 
four-toed chiefly aquatic mammal, nor- 
mally a native of the sub-Saharan Africa. 

Left to themselves these Nile hippos 
breed like... er... hippos. And, today 
ten hippopotamuses (hippopotami?) 
roam free among the ruins of Pablo’s 
abandoned country estate. 

Unless something’s done (and why 
bother?), Escobar’s hippos will be 
around for some time. Hippos are vege- 
tarians, can live up to forty years, and 
weigh in at up to 4 1/2 tons. The six hip- 
pos born on Pablo’s ranch will no doubt 
multiply and have already become a 
tourist attraction. 

Js an African safari not in the cards this 
year? Visit Colombia. 


Cross to Bear? 


What's covered with fur, has short ears, 
a long tail, double foot pads, and a 
hump? The answer is Rama the Clama, 
the only known living cross between an 
old-world camel and a South American 
Camelid. That would make it a... 
Clama. 

In case you didn’t know, the two 
branches of the Camelidae family have 
not...ah,..done it... for millions of 
years, so Rama is the only offshoot of his 
kind. The feat of crossing a camel with a 
lama was accomplished in the United 
Arab Emirates, by Doctor Lulu 
Skidmore. To prepare Rama’s mother, a 
South American guanaco, for breeding, 
Dr. Skidmore artificially induced ovula- 
tion to prepare the uterus to receive an 
embryo. Then the compatibility of the 
two species, genetically speaking, then 
allowed nature to complete the process. 

At birth, following 328 days of gesta- 
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tion, Rama weighed in.at twelve pounds 
and since his mother showed little inter- 
est, his keepers kept him alive, bottle- 
feeding him fresh camel milk. With 
short ears and a long tail of a camel, 
Rama resembled more his dromedary 
daddy than his guanaco mamma. 

Will Rama be capable of producing 
offspring or be sterile like the cross 
between a horse and a donkey? It’s not 
clear but if Rama is fertile, it opens up all 
sorts of breeding possibilities — mix and 
match crosses and recrosses between 
one or the other of the old-world camels 
and any of the South American 
Camelids. Possibilities abound. 
“Clamas” (our name for Rama and his 
ilk) might be bred for such traits as fine 
fiber, racing ability, docility, or load car- 
rying ability, Eventually, South America 
might be known for its herds of Clamas 
= tame riding animals that produce 
abundant milk, fine wool, and lean 
steaks, Camelids that put up with both 
heat and cold and do without water for 
days on end. 


Sick Movie 


Members! Here’s your chance to cash 
in from any disease(s) you might have 
picked up on your travels: 


Dear SAE, 

Are you interested in cooperating with 
the documentary we are currently mak- 
ing for Channel 4? Provisionally titled 
‘Travelers Tales, it is about travelers who 
have experienced tropical illnesses. 

In the film travelers, adventurers, sci- 
entists and explorers who have sacrificed 
the comforts of home to investigate for- 
eign climes will tell their stories in their 
own words. Perhaps... You unwittingly 
transported a bot-fly home from a 
remote destination? 

Someone on your expedition was cured 
by a medicine man? 


You left the country on a mission to 
solve a medical mystery? Or are you still 
staggered by a memorable bout of Delhi 
Belly? 

I would like to hear about your experi- 
ence of the places you have been to in 
addition to accounts of any illnesses you 
might have had. I am concerned with ill- 
nesses ranging from diarrhea to dengue 
and would be very interested to hear 
your story - funny or painful - with a 
view to including it in the documentary. 
Should you be interested in taking part, 
your journeys will be portrayed accu- 
rately and responsibly. 

The documentary is part of a major 
new primetime series about travel for 
Channel 4, produced by RDF 
Television, one of the UK’s leading 
independent production companies. We 
make documentaries for all the main 
channels ranging from the BAFTA 
award-winning ‘Faking It’ series for 
Channel 4 to the internationally 
acclaimed ‘Century of the Self” series for 
the BBC, On a practical basis, the film 
will be made in as friendly and low-key a 
manner as possible. There will be only 
one or two people in the crew and they'll 
use the latest, smaller sized camera. 

If you know of anyone with a gripping 
tale to tell, please feel free to pass this 
information on to them. 

I look forward to hearing from you 
soon. 

Catherine 


Catherine. Brindley@rdfmedia.com 


Ed. Note: Members, if you get the 
part be sure to mention the SAE. 
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1 Postage and Handling 


$16.01 to $26. 
$28.01 to $60. 


$180.01 to $200...$12.05 
$200.01 to $260...$14.98 
OVOP $280 nn $16.05 


NOTE: Do not inolude membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using 
above table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add 
$8.00 to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, 
add $10.00 to postage, For Next Day air, add 
$20.00 to postage (continental U.S, only) Allow 7- 
14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

Ifyour order is to be sent outside the U.S. and 
you are paying by credit card, we will add the cost 
of airmail. If you wish, send your order, and we 
will advise you of the total cost plus postage 
charges so you can pay by check. Foreign checks 
and money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on 
4 bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum. Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, 
or free catalog to the person of your choice, 
Simply specify their name, address and the items 
you want shipped in the “Ship to” section at right. 


Membership categories 
Single rate Couple Rate 
Regular us $50 Regular Us $80 


Contributing US $80 (Contributing Us $125 
Supporting US $150 © Supporting vs $225 
life Us $750 Olife Us $1,150 
Afterlife Us $7,500 Afterlife Us $10,000 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership 
discounts or use of club services. 
Members/subscribers outside the US please add 
US $10 (US $7 Canada) for magazine postage. 


Make checks payable to South American 
Explorers. You may also fax your renewal to 
607-277-6122 or renew online at www.saex- 
plorers.org. 


Sign me up for FREE monthly e-newsletter. 
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Order Form 


Quantity Item * Item Name | Price 


iss Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
Postage ond Handling 


New Address 

(New Member or Subscriber 
(2 Renewing Membership # 
(Don't exchange my name with other 
organizations 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 
BILLTO 

Name 
Address 
City/Stote/Zip 
Telephone ‘ 
SHIP TO 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Telephone 

NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 
Number 
Expires 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Signature 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 


a ae a as 2 
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MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one from 


Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 


American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 


these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 


well mean the difference between life and death when you're 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk to 


us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble.com. Us, South 


American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


1D 


Map name 


ARGENTINA 


41 


412 
532 
399 
400 
416 
578 
402 
561 


‘Aconcagua Map 

Summit of the Americas 

‘Aconcagua Topo Map 

Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 
Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 
Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 
‘Argentina: Nw Provinces 

Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 
Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 

Valdes Peninsula 


BOLIVIA 


580 
581 
481 
404 
535 
408 
406 
405 
533 
407 
409 


536 
488 
490 


532 
531 
530 
402 
795 


534 


583 
584 
594 
574 
S91 
S85 
586 
484 
401 
596 
ABS 
623 
588 
579 
533 
589 


Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 
Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 
Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 
Cochabamba Map Guide 
Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 
La Paz, and its Surroundings 

La Paz Map Guide 

Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 
Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 
Potosi Map Guide 

Tiwanaku Map Guide 

BRAZIL 

Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 

Guide to Rio Map—SALE 

Sao Paulo City Map 

CHILE 

Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 
Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 
Chile Road Map—t: 2,250,000 
Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 
Torres Del Paine Trek Map 
COLOMBIA 
Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 
ECUADOR 

Alausi Topo Map 

Canar Topo 1:50,000 

Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 
Chaucha Topo Map 

Chimborazo Climbing Guide 
Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 
Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 

Cuenca Pocket Guide 

Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 
Galapagos Islands Map 

Galapagos Pocket Guide 

La Carolina Map—1:50,000 
Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 
Otavalo 

Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 
Pintag 1:50,000 
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9.50 
5.00 
10.95 
6.95 
8.95 
6.00 
14.95 
8.95 
10.95 


8.95 
10,00 
13.95 

5.50 
10,00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 
10,95 

5.50 

5.50 


10.95 
5.00, 
0.00 


10.95 
5.00 
10.95 
8.95 
14.95 


10.95 


8.00 
8.00 
5.00 
8.00 
3.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
7.95 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
8.00 
6.00 
10.95 
7.00 


Member/Non-Member 


12.50 
7.00 
12,95 
ies: 
9.95 
8.00 
15.95 
9.95 
12.95 


9.95 
11.00 
14,90 

7.50 
11.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.95 

7.50 

7.50 


12.95 
8.00 
0.00 


12.95 
5.00 
1.95 
9.95 
15.95 


12.95 


10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
4.00 
12.00 
12.00 
7.00 
8.95 
12.00 
11.00 
12.00 
10.00 
7.00 
12,95 
10.00 


582 Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 7.95 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
414 Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 8.95 
415 Central America Road Map—AMP 9.95 
386 Guatemala Reference Map 8.95 
418 Honduras ITMB—1:750,000 7.95 
419 Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 6.95 
790 Nicaragua 5.00 
PERU 
630 Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio : 
Mara-on) 10.00 
631 Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 10.00 


632. Apurimac Dept, Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 10. 00 
593 Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 00 
633 Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colea Canyon) 101 00 
634 Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 10. a 
794 Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 9.9. 
654 Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 10. 00 
664 Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 
628 Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 4.00 
625 Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide —_ 10.00 
656 Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 10.00 
636 Cusco Department Map 10.00 
413 Cusco Tourist Guide 13.95 
665 Huambo Dept. Map 5.00 
637  Huancayelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 10.00 
662 Huaraz Department Map 10,00 
657 Huari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 10.00 
627 Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 6.00 
640 Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 

La Merced) 10.00 
641 La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 10.00 
642 Lambayeque Dept, Map (Chiclayo) 10,00 
669 Lima City Map—ITMB 6.95 
622 Lima City Map, Plano 2000 8.00 
643 Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 10.00 
626 Llanganuco/Santa Cruz—Cordillera Huayhuash 6.00 
644 Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) —_—_‘10.00 
700 Machu Picchu topo map 10.00 
645 Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 

Tambopata) 10,00 
646 Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 10.00 
619 Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 10.00 
658 Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 10.00 
666 Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 10,00 
670 Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 10.00 
647 Pasco Dept. Map 5.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 
417 Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 7.95 
621 Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 6.95 
620 Peru Road Map 9.95 
648 Piura Department Map 5.00 
663 Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 
649 Puno Department Map—1:670,000 

(Lake Titicaca) 10.00 
629 Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 6.00 
650 San Martin Dept. Map 5.00 
651 Tacna Dept. Map 5.00 
652 Tumbes Department Map 10.00 
667  Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 10,00 
660 Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 
SOUTH AMERICA 
385 South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 7.95 
403 South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 10.95 
381 South America North—1 10.95 
384 South America North Eas 7.95 
383. South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 7.95 
382 South America South—1:4,000,000 10.95 
410 The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 5.00 
VENEZUELA 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 
710 Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 7.95 
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